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Preface 



An open letter to Community College Leaders: 
Are you . . . 

• decerned that ycwr curriculum programs are preparing graduates for obso- 
-fescenoe? 

• adced to do more with less? 

• experiencing new stiff competition? 

• at a Uxs on how to keep your faculty— and yourself— abreast of the newest 
technologies? 

All of you can identify with at least some of these challenges. According to 
Cohen, 1 some of you are trying to ignore the questions hoping that you are doing 
about as well as anyone else. Some of you shift the burden to someone else— send 
it to the curriculum committee or appoint a new task force Some of you ask your 
'H leagues how they have dealt with simitar problems. A few even reach a point 
where you admit that you need a fresh perspective anu for help. This book 
prwides an overview of what ore seeking 
to acquire some new skills to maximize their leadership effectiveness in addressing 
many erf these same challenges. T&te some time and determine whether their 
findings have any applicability to you and your institution. 

DATELINE: Newsweek October 18, 1982: North Carolina's success in attract- 
ing high technology industries and matching skills to jobs is highlighted as a 
possible model to "Put America Back to Work," North Carolina's Sfrcampus 
community college system is nationally known for its strong commitment to 
technical education. The institutions play an important role in the sun belt state's 
efforts to shift its traditionally agriculture and manufacturing economy to a more 
diversified high technology, information-sefvice economy. Obviously they have an 
excellent advantage compared to many states/But despite die nationwide acclaim, 
many North Carolina chief executives readily admit they are ill-prepared to 
provide effective leadership with the rapid changes occurring in today's technolog- 
ical society: Times have changed. 

The two decades between the mid-'50s and mid-70s haw been called the 
"golden age" of higher education in America ... a period characterized by growth 
and prosperity. This growth was particularly dramatic for the community college 
system, with a new two-year college established, on the average, every two weeks 
to meet the demands erf unprecedented enrollment Professional community 
college leadership programs during this period prepared administrators to be 
starters, creators, builders. The Department of Adult and Community College 
Education of North Carolina State University prepared approximately 30 such 
chief executives — many of whom were the early builders of the system— and who 
today face new challenges in a system in which not only the finances and the 

^ Arthur M Cohen, "Forward." in f«ues fcw Community CofleRv Lvaders*n a New fw, «i 
George 8. Vaughan, (San Francisco; Jossey-Bass, 1983): u 
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number of students are changing sharply, but also the composition erf the entire 
clientele, lands of courses and programs wanted and schedules for them, the 
degree erf competitiveness among colleges, the technology needed on campus, 
nature of the faculty, and the growing extent erf external control and regulations. 
George Keller goes so far as to stale "that the kind of management higher 
education needs does not exist yet * 

Community college presidents turned to N.C State for help in acquiring new 
skills needed to cope effectively with these new challenges, in response, the 
Department of Adult and Community College Education at N.C State developed a 
proposal in cooperatipn with its general advisory committee for a pilot Commu- 
nity College Presidents' Leadership Institute. The proposal was endorsed fay the 
North Carolina Association of Public Community College Presidents and die 
Chairman, North Carolina Association erf Community College Trustees, and was 
adopted by the State Board of Community Colleges in the Call of 1983. 

The primary goal of the project was to provide an intensive postdoctoral 
leadership renewal experience for North Carolina community college presidents 
conducting occupational education programs in die emerging technologies. A 
secondary goal was to record and disseminate appropriate segments erf the 
activities of the institute and mate it available to further enhance the leadership 
development erf mid4evel management erf the nation's community, technical and 
junior colleges. 

Signif icance of the ProWem 

The problem erf the lack erf effective leadership has significant educational and 
social implications. Sven Croeroiings, director, Fund for the Improvement erf Post 
Secondary Education, stated at the 1931 Project Directors' Conference, "When 
education lags, the nation's ability to adatf, to progress and to compete is 
impeded. The greater die rate erf change in technology and die world around us, 
the more and die fester education needs to adapt" 

By the year 2000 in North Carolina over 35,000 jobs will be lost in the 
traditional industries erf textiles, tobacco, food, wood and apparels. Over 1 49,000 
new jobs are projected in instruments, metals, chemical, electrical, etc. (North 
Carolina Department erf Administration). Nationwide the picture is similar as die 
biggest future job growth will be in the information servicaseiated occupations 
which require skilled technical training (Bureau of Statistics). Community college 
leadership requites renewal erf their skills to make informed decisions on critical 
resource allocations during this period of budget reversions in many slates, A 
recent study by Ellen Chaffee\ National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems, found that die ability of die chief executive to focus the academic 
program (i.e., leadership} was a significant factor between recovering and non- 
recovering colleges that had experienced rapid financial decline. More impor- 
tantly, maximizing leadership effectiveness can result in feamercentefed improve- 
ments. Astin and Schenei 4 concluded in a forty-nine private college and university 

^George Keller, Academic Strategy: 7he Marugeinete Revolution in American Higher Educa- 
tion, (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1963*. 

♦Ellen E. Chaffee, Turnaround Management Srrateg&s; Thv Adaptive Model and the Construc- 
tive Model, unpublished draft report, Boulder, Colorado: National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems, March 1961 

'Alexander W. Astin and K,ta A, ScbemH, Maximizing Leadership Effectiveness, (San Francisco; 
Jossey-Bas* Publishers, 1980): 114. 
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study that ten of twenty-four student outcome measures proved to be significantly 
correlated with one or more measures of presidential administrative type. During 
this period of rapid technological change, effective leadership is required in order 
to ensure tot the community college system provides relevant quality technical 
education to enable citizens to function in a rapidly changing job market 

Objectives 

Objectives of the institute were as follows; 

1. To enhance the capacity of institutions to plan strategically and utilize 
appropriate forms of new technology, 

2. Tbenbancr understating erf new 

forms that improve institutional management and decision making. 

3. 1> strengthen the partnership between trustees and the chief executive to 
further enhance the institution's capability to communicate its mission to its 
constituencies. 

4. % increase understanding of the role of organizational development in 
further enhancing institutional productivity and promoting quality educa- 
tional programs. 

5. To acquire new skirts and strategies for updating community college occupa- 
tional programs for the emerging technologies, 

6. To acquire new skills and strategies in resource development, marketing and 
forming new partnerships with business and industry. 

7. To enhance skills to effectively evaluate the impact of college on the learner, 
community and business constituencies. 

Program Format and Resources 

A modified version erf Havetock's action mode! of organizational development 
was utilized in the institute.* For purposes erf this project, action research was 
defined as the collaboration of researcher and practitioner in die diagnosis and 
evaluation of existing problems in the practice setting. 

Prominent researchers and noted presidential practitioners were teamed to 
discuss both theory and practical experience with th* participants. Or, Byron 
McCfenney, then Chairman, Presidents' Academy, American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, assisted in identifying chief executives from the 
academy to serve in the practitioner roles. Professors of community college 
education from the Council erf Universities and Colleges, AAQC, were selected to 
synthesize current and emerging research. 

The institute was organized into seven three-day sessions conducted at different 
host campuses across North Carolina. Case studies and active group involvement 
augmented lectures and seminars. The format provided the participating chief 
executives an opportunity to compare current research and practice and its 
applicability to their own operations as a mechanism for self-evaluation. 

A Mid-Management Task Force was commissioned to assist in preparing the 
outcomes erf the institute and provide their interpretations on the implications for 
leadership. Task force members are practicing professionals in the subject area they 
were asked to review and are pursuing their graduate program in Adult and 
Comunity College Education at North Carolina State University. Members were 

% R. C. Havetock, Planning for Innovation through Dissemination and Utilisation oi Kno*vfe*/ge, 
(Ann Arbor, Mi.: Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1969). 
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chained to (1) review the tapes and support materials from their respective sessions 
and synthesize die principal resource persons' remarks; and (2) go beyond the 
sessions where necessary in drawing upon additional references in providing their 
reactions to the implications for leadership. As amM and future leaders in the 
community college these task force members wilt be instrumental in deciding the 
future of their tespecti ve institutions, festimony to this tact is that of the ten persons 
selected by the project director to serve on die task force, four of them received 
promotions at their respective colleges while working on the project Manuscripts 
were in turn reviewed by the project director and the principal resouit^ persons to 
ensure technical accuracy, consistency in editorial style, while attempting to 
convey the uniqueness of each individual's contribution and the style erf the 
resource persons who collaborated on $e institute. This volume is the culmination 
of this endeavor. 

Limitations 

1. The institute was specifically designed to meet the perceived needs of die 
chief executives of North Carolina community colleges. Presidents in the 58* 
campus community college system have a strong commitment to technical 
education and would be typically classified as heading small rural colleges 
whose growth enrollment trends currently range from slow to moderate 
growth wilh a slight overall decline for the system projected over die next five 
years. The institutions are formula funded (FTQ with strong to moderate stale 
control in a sun belt non-collective bargaining state. 

2. The relevancy of the topics and resource persons selected for the institute 
were limited by die accuracy of die perceptions of the twetv^meniber 
advisory committee, composed erf chief executives from die system and the 
project director. 

3. The Mid-Management Task Force's review ctf die implications for leadership 
is limited to die extent of their experience bases and die fullness of their 
graduate education experience. 

4. The applicability of the materia! to die reader will he dependent upon his or 
her ability to transfer and apply die concepts presented to his or her own 
setting. 

Despite these limitations, the authors are confident that the material presented 
can assist other professionals in enhancing the skills and knowledge required to be 
successful headers in this new era. 

Cameron states that institutions in postindustrial environments must develop 
what he styles as jpuiustan characteristics where two contradictory thoughts are 
held true simultaneously. He margins that institutions will need to be stable and 
at die same time flexible * . ." Initiating both continuity and change in leadership, 
specialization and generalisation, proactivity and reactivity, and other seemingly 
contradictory characteristics will produce the adaptability necessary for effective 
higher education institutions in die future/* 

What follows in this volume is a synthesis of thoughts of some erf the best minds 
in community college education today who have and will continue to play 
significant roles in charting the course of the community movement Noted 
members of the professoriate and die presidents' academy are teamed in the 

*Kim S. Cameron, 't>gantearkifial Adaption and Higher fdiK^ii^i/' foum*1 oi Higher 
EcLczUar* 5S, no. 2 tftfarch/Apri! 1934); 137, 
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following chapters in their own form of Janusian thinking, fhe chapfc^ seek to 
synthesize the best of theory and sharing of successful practices of adaptive 
strategies id enhance community college effectiveness, which in this volume is 
defined as, making good on our promise of achieving opportunity with excellence. 
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Introduction 



"Many great civilizations in history have collapsed at the height of 
their achievement because they were unable to analyze their prob- 
lems, to change direction, and to adjust to new situations which 
faced them by concerting their wisdom and strength." 



Kurt Waidheim 



"Action" is the key to effective community college leadership for this decade. 
George Keller speaks of this action orientation in his book Academic Strategy: 

"Leadership is that intangible ability to touch people's nerve end- 1 
ings and cause them to act. It is what a university president must 
provide, quietly or with fire in his breath, if he is to dignify the 
enterprise, muse the disparate faculty and staff into a united drive 
toward excellence, and defend the work of fc/gfter education with 
cogency and ardor against unknowing or unappreciative as- 
sailants/* 

VfaWe leadership demands that the problems erf higher education be con- 
fronted, analyzed and solved by bringing together the right people and resources, 
and by fostering what Peters and Waterman refer to as "productivity through 
people-creating in all employees the awareness that their best efforts are essen- 
tial."' The ability to communicate, and the capacity for living by a strong value 
system ate primary to the maintenance of moral leadership viability, and to 
enhanced institutional productivity through redirection and adaptive change. 

The experiences provided by the Presidents' Leadership Institute to help college 
presidents acquire new management skills and strategies for coping with today's 
infon.tdtion society have far reaching implications in the areas of strategic plan- 
ning, governance, human resource development, computer technology and re- 
source management. The challenges erf rapid technological developments, a 
changing economy, increasing competition and a crisis of identity can be met wish 
new motivating competencies and adaptive strategies. The chapters in this volume 
are organized to share with the reader selected adaptive strategies to enhance 
community college effectiveness. 

In Chapter One, entitled "Strategic Planning," Keller and McClenney maintain 
that institutional and environmental changes must be confronted on an increas- 
ingly accelerated basis by community college educators. These leaders need to ac- 
curately interpret these changes, and apply advanced technological tools and 
management styles to adjust. Bringing about organizational ownge is primary to 
strategic planning. The focus on emefging issues which could possibly affect the 
college several years hence is one of the most discernible c# strategic planning'* 

George Keller, Academic Strategy: The Management Revolution tn American Higher tduci- 
tion, {Baltimore: John Hopkins University Pre*s, 1<&3). 

'Thomas J. Petm and Robert H. Waterman, }r. in Search of iuvllcmt*, {New York Harper and 
Row, 1982). 




attributes. For this reason, straSegic planning should be considered a part of the 
decision-making process throughout the institution, and as on-going in nature. 
Making effect ive decisions which consider future consequences and orientations is 
an important part of good management and effective strategic planning. Strategic 
planning does recognize thai die actions of management do, in fact, determine the 
grovSh of the institution. 

Again, "bringing the right people together" is a vital element erf the planning 
process as leadership draws input from throughout the organization to promote 
trust and the necessary commitment to be successful in implementing those plans. 
The nucleus of strategic planning is the common seme of mission. Institutional 
personnel possess a mutual perception of the college's future, and feel a personal 
sense of responsibility for achieving its goals because they play a part in the 
planning process. One of the most powerful motivating tods available to managers 
and leaders is providing employees with the sense of control over their own 
destinies and the accompanying meaningful work responsibilities. Resulting 
shared information of the strategic planning process promotes a sense of trust and 
common understanding of the institutions'* goals and purposes. 

Keller emphasizes die importance of effective resource allocation and realistic 
financial planning in light of the demographic, economic, technological and 
higher education revolutions on strategic planning. The ability to implement 
decided strategies may be heavily influenced by state level political controls, 
governance systems rigid administrative controls and tax levying capabilities. 
However, this need not deter c^V**e leadership from granting the openness and 
freedom necessary for creative *v em solving within die institution. 

Richardson and Vaughan in **pter Two suggest that designing systems erf 
governance for overall organisational effectiveness as a strategy for "moving their 
organizations toward the achievement of priorities" is paramount to today's chief 
executives in producing desired change. Approaching organizations as whole 
functioning systems wf ten measuring effectiveness assists managers in determining 
the extent to which the college's established goals are achieved, how positive 
relationships are continued with external financial resource entities, and die extent 
to which institutional objectives are supported by diose within the institution. Use 
of participatory management by chief executive officers in formulating policies, 
setting institutional goals and objectives, and implementing strategies to attain 
those goals is a requisite part of enabling an institution to function as a unified 
whole. v - 

Meeting the needs erf the client in. terms erf what are defined as satisfactory 
outcomes necessitates that the organization change as client demands change for 
that organization to remain effective. For organizational renewal and adaptation to 
take place, community colleges must recognize die need for decentralization, and 
the establishment erf new subsystems; they must become "development organiza- 
tions." Linkages with business and industry, public school systems and four-year 
colleges require a flexible and effective organizational structure which can be 
adaptable enough to deal with these exlema! factors. 

Well-governed institutions make a free flow of information available to those 
who are involved in not only the decision-making process, but those who 
implement "action plans/' internal operations data on facility and equipment 
meeds, budget amounts, etc. is indispensable. Decentralization of information 
availability promotes creative and innovative responses to both internal and 
externa! environments, 
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New funding linkages developed and maintained through entrepreneurial vision 
and business pragmatism rrwrk the strong institutions. Chapter Two also proposes 
that pricing strategies encompassing "demand-based pricing." "competition- 
based pricing" and "price discrimination strategy" are capable of producing 
additional revenues without the negative effects if applied knowtedgably Linkages 
with industry to promote a cooperative rather thai competitive relationship 
require considerable flexibility to deliver what businesses need in periods of rapid 
change. However, when entering a relationship with these agencies, the risk of 
compromising mission must be weighed against me opportunities for achieving 
effectiveness through these linkages. 

Balancing program mix with budgetary constraints must also be considered by 
governing forces. Flexible management styles, an entrepreneurial orientation to 
funding sources, aid new, more effective organizational structures designed to 
achieve quality performance in governance are integral factors in the drive to 
maintain open access, institutional integrity and staff vitality. 

The crisis of revenue stabilization throughout the next two decades magnifies the 
importance of resource allocation on die outcomes or products of educational 
institutions. Reduced resources and increased competition for those resources, 
demographic fluctuations, vacillating federal policies, institutional politics, rigid 
decisionmaking resulting from increasing state control, aging facilities and the 
* decline in favorable public perceptions are among the foremost problems faced by 
community college leadership. In Chapter Three on "Leadership and Curricula/' 
the authors recognize the impact of these problems on leadership styles and value 
systems. Sensitivity to, and support o£ the college mission are of paramount 
importance to administrators in producing die major product of these institutions— 
learning. Excellence is defined as where the students "are when they leave." Dale 
Pamell maintains that "it in fact, our major product is teaming, then everything 
we do should support learning in the institution." Effective leadership requires the 
acceptance and understanding of a strong sense of mission and opportunity in 
higher education. 

Human resource development with a focus on computer literacy, management 
of change, and faculty evaluation and development programs will provide our best 
answer to the challenge of rapid technology changes over die next decade. 
Mammons anu riudgins, in die next chapter on "Human Resource Development" 
discuss the implications of this technological revolution in community college 
settings which encompass the necessity for constantly accelerating the translation 
of data into useful information to facilitate decision-making, and access to relevant 
data by constituent users. Principal to the retrieval of pertinent information, 
however, is the strategic planning needed to develop these data systems. This 
requires a "productivity through people" leadership approach to relevant informa- 
tion gathering via composite academic, financial and administrative task forces. 
Education and personnel training become high priorities as operator qualifications 
may determine much of the success of the computer system implementation. 

Lippitt notes that several trends are emerging in the area of human resource 
development. More importance is becoming attached to improving performance 
than on just increasing individual knowledge throughout business, industry and 
government There is more training done to deal with situations as opposed to 
improving individual skills only and there is more emphasis on evaluation of 
results. Professional development is considered to be the way that manage me t 
"gets its job Jone," and "action learning" is receiving more attention. To ensure 
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that teaming is heightened by application, follow-up experiences are being 
provided for employees. These trends point to higher costs for professional 
development, but ~'so to more accountability in training and evaluation efforts, 
and to increased employee productivity resulting from "hand^on" training. 1 

Enhanced institutional responsiveness to fluctuating industrial manpower needs 
and to the changing supply of available faculty in the high demand areas of the 
business, engineering and health industries can be implemented through the 
development of a systematic development program. The three-phased process of 
evalu^on/motivatior^dev^opmen^ discussed in Chapter Four, is indicative of an 
operational and organizational climate which supports teaming. 

Chapter Five, "Computers and Telecommunications," notes that with the ad- 
vances of computer technology, consortiums of industry, business, government 
and educational data bases contribute additional instructional possibilities given 
the data of various user groups, instructional policies may change drastically over 
tre w decade as computerized instruction is largely available at any time, and 
may rely a great deal on the competencies of individual students to advance at 
different speeds. The authors suggest that there will be funding mechanism 
modifications, and that credit hour values will also probably change as educational 
progress will be measured by or (inked to competencywiented evaluation. These 
innovative policies and data availabilities are other underlying reasons for faculty 
retraining and professional development, especially through instructional telecom- 
munication. Developing corresponding methods of diagnosing individual learner's 
needs and learning styles for incorporation into instructional software packages 
which are learner controlled, and validating instructional packages which are 
designed and produced outside the institution will require increasing amounts of 
faculty time, effort and computer expertise* 

Because computer systems are becoming increasingly smaller, administrators 
will have to gain an understanding of interactive office workstations between states 
and countries via satellite. As it has been predicted that 90% of all computer 
related costs will be in the areas of software and personnel by the 1990's, the 
authors maintain that faculty and administrative users will be forced to become 
even more computer literate to property take advantage of the flexibility these 
highly sophisticated software tools offer. 

Blong and Keener, in Chapter Six on "Resource Development and Marketing," 
suggest that community college leadership must learn to fully appreciate the 
importance of marketing for resource development in order to preserve the 
opportunity for excellence in its institutions. The uniqueness of the product offered 
by the community college must be stressed to industry and the community 
through the college leadership. Accurate environmental and needs assessments, 
competition analysis, a lucid statement of goafs, adequate program development, 
and pricing/delivery market strategies are all a part of the strategic marketing 
process to facilitate resource flow, record environmental trends, and promote 
institutional flexibility. The college president clarifies the value erf the community 
college education product through effective leadership, and recognizes this profes- 
sional role as a vital one. 

The resource development officer also plays a pivotal role in the marketing of the 
college's product. It is he who imparts the importance of a resource development 

*C. Lippitt, Qrganizduoridl Renewal: A Holistic Approach to Organizational Development, 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice Hail, 1982). 
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program and its program efforts to institutional personnel, it is wideiy agreed that a 
successful resource development program must have the support and understand- 
ing of college staff members. Presidential guidance and support of this develop- 
ment officer are imperative if the development person is to adequately function as a 
liaison with giant and gift awarding agencies, or in creatively obtaining other 
resources. 

Marketing efforts must consider more carefully the a dronment and its clientele 
over the next decade. Trend analysis and creative financial management which 
uncover resource possibilities and encourage flexibility are becoming increasingly 
important The focus, however, should be on marketing the product of the 
community college—teaming. 

The Presidents' Leadership Institute has suggested some viable solutions for 
college leaders to assist than in coping with these obstacles, Alfred, in "Institu- 
tional Impact and Image/' suggests that developing a case for "uniqueness" in 
order to demonstrate to funding sources that the community college can beat the 
competition in delivering quality educational services is important to the growth 
aid survival of the community college. In order to do this, however, the value of 
these services must be proven to taxpayers supporting the institution through a 
socioeconomic impact study or analysis of the college on its community. In 
addition to facilitating the marketing of student outcomes, this can serve \o provide 
accountability to funding sources by exhibiting cost efficient program delivery. 
Accountability as a "value for value" medium of exchange instead of just a "dollar 
for dollar" exchange medium, can be facilitated through the use of these impact 
studies. 

Building stronger relationships with other government and business agencies, 
expanding revenue sources, making criteria for performance levels dear and 
systematic, utilizing innovative marketing techniques, conducting institutional 
research, and grasping opportunities for professional leadership renewal area few 
of the solution possibilities to the problems facing &e college president 

Creativity and innovation both are needed by die community college today to 
cope with the changing needs of the clientele. Meeting the needs of the commu- 
nity it serves in terms of satisfactory outcomes necessitates that the organisation 
change as environmental demands change in order to remain effective, leadership 
skills and strategies designed to foster success with facilitating teaming and to 
encourage excellence in teaching involve constant updating in order to remain 
relevant and applicable to situations of sometimes turbulent environmental 
change, and to preserve moral leadership viability. 

A synthesis of the best thoughts of the authors in this volume outlining compe- 
tencies essential to leaders of the future is referenced in Appendix A. Readers are 
urged to refer to this self assessment to guide their reading and begin their personal 
program of leadership development 

Ann Kanekiides, CPA Staff Associate 

Department of Adult and Community College Education 

North Carolina State University 

Mid-Management Task Force 

Representative 
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RATIONALE 

. . . higher education in the U.S* has entered a revolutionary period, 
one in which not only the finances and the number of students are 
changing sharply but aiso the composition of the entire clientele, 
kinds of courses and program wanted and schedules tor them, the 
degree of competiveness among colleges, the technology needed 
on campus, nature of the (acuity, and the growing extent of external 
control and regulations* Colleges and universities clearly need to 
plan for these—and other-upheavals and to construct a more 
active, changeorieoted management style. The era of laissez (aire 
campus administration is over. The era of academic strategy has 
begun. 

George Keller 

If you do not lead your institution through good planning, in effect, 
you are deciding not to plan; you are deciding not to get the benefits 
that are available to (your institution); you are deciding not to create 
the kind of environment that solves problems in a very efficient, 
straightforward, and effective way 

Byron McCtermey 

Planning provides a legitimate road map for a rational response to 
uncertainty and change, facilitates control of organizational opera- 
tions by collecting information to analyze needs and evaluate its 
programs and services, and orients the organization to a futuristic 
leadership stance. Instead of reacting to problem situations only 
when they arise, the organization attempis to foresee ami mitigate 
potential future problems before they become crises 

f cfesr /. Boone 
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OBJECTIVES 

This chapter focuses upon the theoretical and operational aspects of strategic 
planning in the community college and the edema) and internal changes which 
have prompted the introduction of this planning strategy into (ligher education. 
The chapter draws upon Gecxge Keller's widely acclaimed work on strategic 
management in America higher education and Byron McCartney's successful 
incorporation, synthesis and operation of a strategic planning model in the 
community college setting. Tnis chapter attempts to do the following: 

1. define and relate strategic planning approaches to selected aspects of com- 
munity college mission, governance, finance, curriculum development and 
educational leadership; 

2. identify the major operational steps involved in introducing this planning 
concept within the organization; and 

3. identify and discuss the organizational concerns attend 
strategic planning approach in the community college setting* 

INTRODUCTION 

The community college movement once characterized by rapidly increasing 
enrollment public and legislative acclaim and a vibrant relevant curriculum has 
rapidly changed. Higher education in all forms now must confront revolutionizing 
changes in the environment which have transformed the nature of educational 
practice. Community college educators must grasp the nature of these changes, 
gain new skills in identifying and interpreting environmental and institutional 
changes, and master new technological and management tods if their institutions 
are to succeed or ultimately survive. 

The nature of the community college presidency and that of the senior staff will 
become closely allied with the corporate marketing strategy 
reform the curricula, increase funding, and stabilize student enrollment. Existing 
planning models will be dysfendidnal Strategic planning, inclusive of all these 
transformations, now is used to describe die process of educational practice for 
community college leaders in this new era. 

New Realities and New Approaches 

The reader of the most recent literature on higher education will discover thtfh 
higfter education, similar to other established social institutions, now is undergo- 
ing dramatic changes. Academic observers have attempted to describe the perils 
and the opportunities that confront educational leaders in the next decade* Like the 
chorus of a Greek tragedy, critics liken much of higher education to a protagonist 
b!ind to his own weaknesses with the powers which rule his world poised to bring 
it crashing down upon him. 

The last two decades have been remarkably successful ones for die community 
college. But, as more and more observers caution, it is npt too difficult to imagine 
the community college in die role of the protagonist, buoyed with past success, 
shrugging at the chorus of warnings. Private tradition-based colleges have expe- 
rienced tifeJhieatening conditions with many institutions failing to exhibit the 
constitution to survive. Community colleges' are no longer exempt from die 
underlying changes which have threatened these and other institutions. To ignore 
the example of the private colleges, critics warn, wagers the vitality of other 
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members of higher education. Other observers have gone even further. Richard 
Alfred suggests that without meaningful action durfog this period of dung? 
community colleges risk becoming a "redundant" organization in American 
higher education (Alfred 1984), 

Sweeping changes now confront community college leaders. Many of the 
promises of the last decade have become empty as institutions faced reduced 
funding, legislative incursion into governance and curriculum, aid both the 
number and character of the student population transformed. Each of these 
quantitative changes has produced what many now characterize as a revolution in 
higher education practice Educational leaders 

decisions which wiit affect institutional vitality tomorrow, leadership has become 
entrepreneurial, institutions ate reexamining their missions searching for ap- 
proaches which assure service and security* Old planning approaches are being 
discarded* 

What has emerged is a new form of management or ''academic strategy" often 
termed "strategic planning," ft is not, however, "die Caddish and imitative atten- 
tion" given to strategic planning floraen f 984). Rather, it is the deliberate and 
central focus on effective decision making which characterizes this approach. It is 
not so much interested m doing things right, but more concerned with doing the 
right things. "Effectiveness, not efficiency; is the watchword of strategic planning" 
(BaJdridge 1982), 

The following chapter presents the observations, analysis and reflections of 
George Ketter and Ms acclaimed work on identifying the underlying revolutions 
affecting higher education tody and his strategic approaches to management 
during this period. Secondly, the chapter provides a presentation to strategic 
planning from the perspective of the community college practitioner. And finally, 
the authors have attempted to give the reader ott^aitkal reflections on strategic 
planning. 

Researcher 

Several writers have received public acclaim for their work on societal and 
technological trends which wilt affect the nature of American society during the 
next decade. George Keller has identified four revolutionizing changes within 
these trends which will profoundly affect the nature and practice of higher 
education during this period. In his study of management in American higher 
education, Keller characterizes the tasks of education's chfef executives as a four- 
part responsibility divided among administration, management, governance and 
leadership. 

Much of traditional higher education concentrated on the administration of the 
campus— ensuring that operational concerns from building maintenance to pay- 
check disbursement were handled efficiently. Keller argues that the revolutionizing 
trends within and without higher education have ^prioritized executives' tasks. 
Today, "management" with its focus on future-oriented decisions, has become 
increasingly important as institutions critically examine their educational program 
and implement marketing strategies imparted from the boards of American busi- 
ness. 

Keller's analysis goes even further than this emphasis upon the marketing focus 
of management. The revolution within higher education shows a continuing 
restructuring of governance, with a contaminant shift of campus power from the 
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faculty to the administration. Many campuses have experienced a growing decline 
in the advocacy erf their feculty organizations. ^ 

the responsibility for the critical decisions, the strategic decisions on their campus, 
Educational leadership, KeJIer's "poetry of die presidency;" assumes a central 

position as presidents enter the political arena for competition for public funding 

and inspire institutional staff and faculty as they confront the technological and 

curriculum changes over the next decade. 
AH of these taste, when addressed under Kd^'s analysis, represem the need for 

an "academic strategy" for institutional stability and growth. Keller's suggestions to 

institution leaders correspond to these strategic tasks: 

• Leaders are urged to begin reaftstk: finance 

must be supported by future-directed estimates of financial revenues and * 
expenditures, leaders are encouraged to begin the use of computer-assisted 
modeling systems to aid in financial planning. 

• Heightened attention must be given to productivity and quality among the 
faculty, staff ami administration, 

• Ail decisions affecting the entire organisation must be given more attention, 
especially those involving faculty appointments and faculty tenure. 

• More decisions must be future oriented. 

issuers revolutions affecting higher education 

The Demographic Revolution 

• the established population centers of the United Stoles have changed in size 
and makeup and continue to shift, creating a growing census in a few states 
but a declining census inmost others. The sunbelt grenvth accompanied by a 
concomittant decline in the htar& Central artf Northeast stales h& 

We impact on the nation's distribution erf educational enrollment 

• There will be an enormous and unprecedented drop in the population erf 
traditonal college age students, 

• All traditional management practices in higher education have been posited 
on Ae assumption erf stable or increasing enrollment 

• The decade of 1 970-80 experienced the greatest wave of immigration into the 
United States exceeding the immigration period during die first pan of the 
century. Over 11 .5 million immigrants were recorded during this decade and 
die wave continues at almost 1 million immigrants a year. 

• Previous immigration had occured predominantly from Europe and Africa. 
Over 95% of the immigration is new Asian or Latin American. 

• The U. S. is becoming a geriatric society. By 1990, one our of every four 
citizens will be over the age of 55. There will be an increase in demands for 
public services for this group placed upon all sources of public revenue. 

• This aging phenomena is placing heavier demands upon younger workers 
who must support these programs, When social security was enacted, seven 
workers wer&Aailable to contribute for each beneficiary under the program. 
Today the dfio has fallen from 4.5 to 1 and the predictions; based upon 
population data, indicate that this could fail to 3.5 to 1 by the end erf the 
decade. 

• The demand for education among this group will be significant. In 1 984, over 
125,000 senior Americans participated in the ekiefhosiel consortium of 
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higher education institutions. 



The Economic Revolution 

• Alter a century of significant economic growth, the United Stales economy 
has entered a period of slower growth. Since 1 976 the nation has shitted from 
an exporting nation to one which continues to register an increasingly 
unfavorable ba£anoe<&rade> 

• The centers of manufacturing are shifting to fast moving aggressive European, 
Asian and third work! countries. Today nearly 30% of ail automobiles are 
manufactured outside of the United States. Over 90% erf ail consumer 
electronics are manufactured abroad. Approximately 10 million manufac- 
turing jobs have left the United States due to cheaper foreign tabor. 

• American exports which once were composed chiefly of manufactured 
goods am increasingly composed of agricultural products and high techno- 
logy industrial products. 

• The costs of education wiff increase faster than other sectors of the economy. 
Education wilt continue to remain a labor intensive endeavor, not lending 
itself easily to increases in productivity. With increasing demands on public 
revenues, the public a#id funding sources will demand cost reductions and 
increased productivity resulting in future political concerns for educational 
leaders. 

Hie Technological Revolution 

• The surge of new technology is continuing and gaining. 

• Computers and new teiecomrrHinkations represent the most important devel- 
opment in information processing since the printing press* 

• The new computer and communications technology is transforming the 
traditional art of teaching and the nature of educational delivery, in 1984, 
Japan will introduce a "broadcast" university which utilizes public television 
to deliver a range of collegiate courses to the Japanese public. The technology 
is in place today to create an all American University in which the most 
distinguished faculty in all fields would reside and prepare instructional 
programs for satellite transmission moss the nation. 

• The traditional emphasis given to mechanical engineering and metallurgy is 
rapidly being replaced with an increased emphasis to electronic engineering 
and materials science. 

The Revolution in Higher Education 

• Postsecondary education, which once was characterized as a post high 
school experience, is now rapidly being replaced with the recognition that 
colleges and universities are similar to the nation's great public libraries in 
which adults return throughout their personal and professional lives to gain 
new knowledge and insight 

• This changing characterization is reflected in the changing student profiles 
which now show that ewer 36% of the nation's enrollment in higher educa- 
tion is composed of the non traditional student. Over 40% of the students 
attend part-time. 

• The faculty composition if shifting from the traditional lifetime tenure ap- 
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poimmenf track to newer model* allowing faculty members the opportunity 
for consulting. Today over one^hird of the nation's faculty are considered part- 
limr. 

• Untied Stales higher education has become increasingly a United Nation's of 
citizenships, in the engineering sciences, almost one of every three Phd's 
granted is awarded to a foreign student 

• Higher education is having difficulty adapting to the community college 
curriculum. The traditional curriculum was designed to introduce students to 
general prira^es and kncwte 

students enter many instituions with specialized ooursework from the com- 
munity college seeking a more general understanding of the principles 
supporting the technology. 

• Higher education's monopoly on adult education has been relinquished to a 
growing plethora of institutions and agencies which have a vested interest in 
adult development Today one out of very six museums offers coflege4evd 
courses. Private business spends over $14 billion annually on employee 
development Several corporations have actually begun the operation of 
company colleges awarding undergraduate or graduate degrees. The armed 
services continue to provide the bulk of much of the nation's technical 
training. Roughly 50% of the electronic technicians now serving the private 
sector received their training in the military. 

Practitioner 

Byron McClenney, as a community college president with experience in three 
state systems of education and governance, developed and utilized a strategic 
planning model which was successfully implemented in a broad range of institu- 
tions. McClennpy defines strategic planning as a "stream of wise decision ma- 
king/Similar to Keller's characterization, it is a focus on decision making which 
distinguishes this planning approach from its predecessors. 

McClenney has found that strategic planning, when properly introduced in the 
community college, can achieve a series of positive institutional outcomes includ- 
ing: 

• Improved goal orientation: strategic planning focuses the institution's faculty 
and staff toward a common or collective vision of the institution's future and 
their common destiny. 

• Higher expectations: the planning process instills a sense of mutual expecta- 
tion and high standards for performance as individuals gain new insights itm 
their persona! contribution and its relationship to organization goaSs. 

• Meaningful work: the renewed sense of organizational purpose and objec- 
tives and the importance of individual contribution to this purpose provides 
meaning to employee work responsibilities and improves motivation. 

• Collaborative relationships: the collaborative nature of the planning process 
ensures that cooperative problem solving becomes an interna! mode of 
operation for the college staff and fatuity freeing the chief executive and 
senior staff from operational concerns. 

• Integration of resources: strategic planning directly ties the budgeting process 
with decisions made in the educational and support divisions of the college. 
This emphasis on effective resource allocation promotes efficiency and elimi- 
nate* redundancy ot functions. Institutions "get more dune with less." 
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• Coping with realities: institutions which use the strategic planning model are 
constantly forced to examine die changing nature of their external environ- 
ment and to seek to adapt the institution to these change* This market 
scanning promote* a realistic sense of the institution's position in the commu- 
nity and higher education. 

• Promotes mist: the collaborative nature or the planning process and the 
mutual understanding of the institution's purpose and goals helps achieve a 
desi^d level of trust within the faculty and staff All colfege employees are 
confronted with the realization that changes in programs or services require a 
reallocation of resources and that these resources are Anile. Many of the 
mysteries of administrative action and their apparent arbitrary nature can be 
understood in light of shared information. 

McOtenneyan^ that strategic 
successful with proper attention given to a series of planning essentials which he 
has observed in his professional practice. McClenney recommends C*ai strategic 
planning should be viewed as an integral function of management that greatly 
impacts on the welfare erf the institution and its community implicit in this 
acknowledgement is the view of the community college president as the chief 
planner and spokesman lor the planning effort if planning is to be effective. 

All planning efforts must be accompanied by the commitment of institutional 
leaders if planning is to be successful. McClenney warns that the planning process 
should not begin until institutional leaders are committed. 

Strategic planning must be viewed as an ongoing process which involves the 
internal and external assessment of the institution's programs and services. Plan- 
ning involves the continuous fine tuning of the available data into usetu? informa- 
tion available to those involved in the planning program. Institutions should resist 
the false assumption that planning cannot begin until adequate information is 
available. For many institutional problems, full information wilt not be available 
regardless of the time and effort expended on institutional research. Therefor, 
recognizing the credibility of people translating data info useful information and 
making use of available data is crucial. 

All strategic planning efforts center upon an institution's clear sense of mission. 
Institutional leaders must communicate strongly that this mission and its central 
focus guides the entire planning program. Similarly all planning must be predi- 
cated upon an explicit set of planning assumptions and organizational goals. These 
assumptions should be continuously reevaluated to ensure that organizational 
goafs remain both relevant and realistic. 

The entire planning effort should be guided by a "plan for planning." This plan 
should provide ail institutional members a statement on both the format and the 
schedule to be used for the planning program, McClenney further suggests that 
planning should be contacted in art intense compressed time period rather than 
allowing it to malinger over several months. 

Strategic planning is concerned with effecting organizational change, not in 
developing an intricate management system. The process should be simple and 
workable, and should avoid any tendency id become a paper mill. 

The planning horizon should always extend beyond the next year. The distil 
guishing characteristic of strategic planning is its focus on critical issues and a 
stream of wise decision-making which could affect the organization whether those 
issues become significant within three, seven or ten years. 
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Tin* entire planning process should be !*-. >nto the mainstream of 

institutional decisionmaking. Institutional u.Mets Ntuuki insist thai operational 
decisions conform Id the overall institutional plan. The fink between planning and 
decision-making should be consistent 

Ail institutional budgeting should become an outgowth of the planning process. 
Planning should be viewed as a prerequisite for the allocation or reallocation of 
resomces. 

Institutional leaders should recognise that the value of strategic planning lies in 
the process of planning. 

McOenney's experience also has revealed that many of the organizational 
barriers to strategic planning are common to a wide series of institutions. Similar to 
his list of planning essentials presented previously, McCtenney also has provided a 
list of many of the most prevalent barriers to planning in the community college 
setting: 

• Futility: Many faculty and stiff members are reluctant to attempt planning 
because the institution has ignored past planning efforts. 

• Time: Many managers occupy themselves with operational and lower order 
administrative taste. 

• Commitment Many individuals are uncommitted to planning or any addi- 
tional responsibilities placed upon them. 

• Complexity: Planning involves a complexity of interrelated variables which 
are difficult to isolate and arrange relative to one another. 

• Resistance to Change; Banning often leads to organizational changes which 
are resisted by many individuals. These individuals resist planning as a 
precursor to such undetermined changes. 

• Resources: Many institutions fail to plan under the assumption that the 
process involves the allocation of resources which are not available to the 
institution. 

• Self-interest: Similar to the resistance to change, many institutions refrain from 
planning due to the vested self-interests of many institutional officers. 

• Mission; Institutions must have a clear sense of mission before planning can 
begin. The lack of a clear mission inhibits planning. 

• External resis&nce: Many institutions face opposition to changes in mission or 
programs from their publics with vested interest in the institution's program. 

• Activity: Institutions do not tend to develop an annual cycle of activity to 
update the strategic plan, develop the operational plan, and allocate or 
reallocate resources resulting in confusion and disorganization. 

• involvement: Alt levels of the institution's organization are not involved in 
developing achievements and results of the current year, desired outcome for 
next year and projections for the second year of the cycle causing hostility and 
ultimately disinterest among staff. 

Strategic Planning, the Organization and Organization Development 

Drucker (1980) in Managing in Turbulent Times, observed that managers of all 
organizations face orv unifying challenge. "The one certainty about the times 
ahead, the times in which managers will have to work and to perform, is that thi*y 
will be turbulent times. And in turbulent times, the first task of management is to 
make sure of the institution's capacity for survival, to make sure of its structural 
Mrwgth and soundness of its capacity \o survive a blow, to adapt to sudden 
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change, and avail itself erf new opportunities." 

Kim Cameron distinguishes between organization adaption and organization 
development efiLrts of institutions as they seek Drucker's desired internal capacity 
and structural strength. "Organizational adaptation refer* to modifications and 
alterations in the organization or its components in order to adjust to changes in the 
external environment its purpose is to restore equilibrium to an irnbalanced 
condition. Adaptation generally refers to a process, not an event, whereby changes 
are instituted in organizations. Adaptation does not necessarily imply reactivity on 
the part of an organization . , . because proactive or anticipatory adaptation is 
possible as well But the emphasis is definitely on responding to some disconti- 
nuity or tack of ftt that arises between die organization and its environment 1 ' 
(Cameron 1984). Organization development focuses upon changes resulting from 
internal factors of the organization. (Both are important for die successful use of 
strategic planning.) 

Organizational charts have undergone considerable change in die past years at 
institutions adapted to the 'Saek-oMit" between the external and the internal 
factors. Community colleges adapted to the reduced enrollment and funding with 
the creation of positions in public information, marketing and resource develop* 
ment But the difficulty is in envisioning die successful incorporation of these staff 
functions into the organization without an institution's use of organization devel- 
opment strategies to reduce o m&rvailing forces to internal change and strengthen 
faculty and staff acceptance of the legitimacy of these new functions. 

In her study of successful strategic management practices in small private 
colleges, Chaffee found that institutions which recognized die importance erf 
guiding and interpreting organizational change to the college community (practic- 
ing organization development) were more resilient to environmental threats (King 
these institutions than those which merejy adapted to changes in market demands 
(practiced organization adaptation) (Chaffee 1984). McOenney's approach to 
strategic planning emphasizes the importance of organizational involvement 
without abdicating iOeifer's task erf "management" and "leadership/' 

Other researchers have drawn attention to the intimate relationship between 
many strategic planning models and approaches to organizational development. 
Waiter Hunter 11983} has described a "radical intervention" planning model 
which, similar to McCfenney's approach, casts strategic planning in an organiza- 
tional intensive framework 

In the truest sense the rational intervention method is a "quality 
circle" approach, ft is based on the premise that good people will 
adjust. Redirect. Change in a democratic way when presented with 
information which is critical to their continued existence within the 
total institution. 

Hunter describes the approach as proceeding in seven stages overlapping with 
many of those used by McOenney: 

1 . There is an awareness of the problem. 

2. Relevant information is assimilated 

3. The problem is fully defined. 

4. Alternate solutions are considered. 

5. An alternate is selected. 

6. The alternate is fully refined in a bate environment. 

7. The change is adopted. 

The similarity to McCienney's approach is not coincidental. Strategic planning in 
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its focus !o change redirects organisation goals and inputs through changes in 
human resources. Chaffee's study provides empirical evidence which confirms the 
importance of both organizational adaptation and organizational development in 
successful strategic planning. 

Accepting Institutional Boundaries 

The traditional planning models utilized by < Jner education over the past 
decades focused upon the use of resource*, in meaningful cc^st-evfective ways. 
Planning was apolitical with planning modefs drawing extensively upon business 
principles grounded in economics. Institutional leaders were internally focused. 
Strategic planning, as characterized by Keller and McCSenney, recognizes the 
political environment as the fundamental arena where decisions regarding ^vem- 
ance, finance and curriculum are formulated. Parnelf underscores die significance 
of this new orientation: 

A word we tend to shy away from but which is a concern as an 
external factor is the word "politics. " Too many of our people tend 
to think politics is a dirty business and we are not going to be 
involved in it I want to te/J you that every day I walk into my office ! 
am in politics. Everyday a president walks into his office he is 
involved in politics. There is nothing more fierce than politics on a 
college campus. 

Strategic planning focuses upon the ability of an institution to adopt locally 
initiated strategies that are consistent with local needs and regional or state level 
priorities. Each individual institution, however, possesses widely varying oppor- 
tunities tor change and adaptation which have been developed and nurtured 
within the political environment. Increasing amounts of state governance and stale 
fiscal dependence, for instance, represent decreasing opportunities for institutional 
action, in general, community colleges differ in their ability to invoke new 
strategies for renewal in three areas. 

Community colleges are now established within two principal patterns of 
control: (1) states in which two year colleges are fully controlled by the state, and 
(2) skies where two year colleges are controlled by both local communities and 
the state. Few institutions can be characterized as fully independent of state 
control. In 1934, 40 stales provided for some type of board at the state lew! with 
varying degrees of control as the principal governing body for their community 
colleges (Campbell 1984). Coordinated state systems of community colleges and 
state systems of higher education regulate institution's curriculum programs. The 
community college movement that once was characterized as 'the most adaptive 
system of education' has in many states become fully incorporated into a bureau- 
cracy which parallels that of a regulated public utility. Educational leaders must 
recognize that strategic plans should address both the changes which can be 
introduced within the existing system of governance and seek the necessary local 
autonomy to ensure the institution's ability to adapt to local needs. 

Dale Parnell (1984), in describing the dominant factors affecting community 
colleges in the future, challenged community colleges to avoid unnecessary 
rigidity in administrative control. 

/ hope that community colleges never lose their flexibility: thats 
been the hallmark of the growth of the community college move- 
rm>nt: hut f am afraid that I see some of the hardening of the arteries 
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setting in. We are making a tew more tutes, the state* are making a 
few more rules, and the federal government is making a tew more 
rules. There was a report put out on higher education, t he/feve 
Milton Eisenhower was the editor of it back in the late 50's. I 
remember the title of it, "Efficiency in Freedom/' There is some 
efficiency in allowing heal control and in allowing some freedom 

for people to move 

Perhaps even greater disparity exists in community college finance. Some stales 
allow institutions or districts to levy taws for capital and operational support. 
Other states provide no opportunity for institutional assessment instead providing 
the institution with funds under a stale established enrollment driven formula. 
Again leaders must work within established systems erf finance but actively 
campaign for changes in finance and funding formulas which circumscribe 
institution's abilities to meet student demand and introduce new programs and 
services which meet the emerging community needs identified through needs 
assessment and analysis. 

In their awasd winning book, in Search of Excellence, Peters and Waterman 
(1982) characterize America's best am businesses as loose-tight organizations, 
organizations which adhere tightly to a central marketing strategy or business 
philosophy while retaining the looseness needed to promote creativity aid resporv 
siveness to customers and employees. Community college leaders should not 
utilize strategic plans to focus upon policies, formulas or systems of governance 
which fail to promote institutional vitality. 

IMPLICATIONS 

New Challenges for Strategic Planning 

The management literature is replete with examples of management systems 
which were introduced as the culmination of die management sciences, Much of 
the early literature on rnanagement4?y-<^jectives, program planning and budget- 
ing systems, and zeroised budgeting endorsed these models as tools which 
woukf achieve the zenith of organizational vitality and effectiveness. Many of 
these systems continue to serve organizations; however, their initial fascination has 
faded. 

Strategic planning especially as presented by Keller and McClenney, has not 
been presented as an algorithm to solve the problems facing community college 
teadeis. It is instead the rational realization that what management does or does not 
do affects the growth and survival of an organization. But, as leaders accept and 
begin the task of strategic management within the community college, meaningful 
challenges emerge which must be acknowledged and successfully incorporated 
into approaches to community cultege planning. 

Challenges to Mission 

As community college leaders use strategic planning to analyze their individual 
missions and seek new* student markets, the commitment to open access and 
educational opportunity can be undermined. Keller's "active, entrepreneurial 
shaping of an organization's or institution's future life . . does not license an 
institution to abandon its public charter and trusts: Declining financial aid re- 
sr*irr*»s And the growing cost of remedial instruction miftht suggest that an 
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institution develop and market programs and services to students with ability to 
pay. The college leaders could raise admission standards thereby reducing the 
costs of remediation. Alternatively; the college could seek new sources of financial 
aid and develop a new cort«effecth*e delivery system for remedial instruction. 

Both Keller and McCfenney emphasize that strategic planning dim only a 
framework for decision making wbkii focuses relevant i^^ 
Within this framework, community college tedders must seek strategies which 
ensure institutional vitality without abandoning the commitment to the publics the 
institutions were chartered to serve. 

Challenges to Organization Development 

Keller and McOenney both emphasize die involvement of all organizational 
levels in the strategic planning process. MeClenney's model, with it seven institu- 
tional outcomes, provides for organization renewal and development as strategic % 
planning is introduced as an ongoing process involving ail levels of the community v 
college. Keller, writing from his observations of higher education at all levels, notes ] 
that political power has "shifted from the faculty to the campus leaders < . . (and 

thaO the has passed lo the administrators lo m fce the new, hard derisions." * 

Indeed, strategic planning has moved to the forefront of the staff development 
field as educational lead deal with retrenchment and critically analyze their 
programs and services. fcL ^wrs have noted that faculty have shown a great 
reluctance to make the "new, td decisions." The effective educational leader 
must bridge the chasm between these two organizational realities. Leaders must 
draw upon ail levels of the organization in the planning process if a desirable 
climate of trust and vitality is maintained However, leaders must recognize that 
many midlevel managers and faculty cannot shoulder the responsibility to abolish 
the programs staffed by their colleagues. Even gnealer conflicts are apparent when 
the positions of collective bargaining faculty groups counter those of the adminis- 
tration. 

Keller describes die efforts of Princeton, Ohio University, Temple and Northwest- 
ern as they seek to bridge the seemingly competing needs of organizational 
involvement and decisive strategic planning. In this process new forms of govern- 
ance in higher education have often emerged. The creation and effective use of 
these new organizational structures may represent the principal challenge to 
community college leaders as they introduce strategic planning within their 
institutions. 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter has* briefly discussed the use of strategic planning as a new 
conceptual mode! to guide community college leaders in addressing the complex 
challenges of the next decades. There is no attempt bete to present this approach as 
the last management panacea for higher education. Strategic planning does, 
however, provide a structured approach to decision * making which requires 
institutions to project the long tern consequences of operational decisions that ) 
have frequently gone unexamined. 

As institutions implement strategic responses, new challenges to institutional 
missions, governance and finance wili emerge. Educational leaders must recog- / 
nize that many planning responses risk the abandonment of the founding mission 
of the community college movement. Creative leaders are needed to bridge the 
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community college's tradition of access and opportunity with the financial and 
technotagkaf realities colleges now face. 
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RATIONALE 

What we really need to concern ourselves with is organizational 
effectiveness. After alt, our national slogan is "opportunity with 
excellence" and thh implies aaemfon to hew well we are doing 
whatever we have set out to do. Most discussions I have heard 
among presidents avoid the effectiveness question, Partl% this to/- 
bm from our inability to define what we mean by effectiveness or 
excellence; but also present is an element of concern, tf we do 
assess our effectiveness and discover that it is less than it should be, 
how will we cope with this finding? People sometimes amid 
physical exam/nations tor the same reason. 

Rkhatd C Richardson, /r. 

The community college must be willing to be flexible and seek 
solutions to old and new problems without aba ndon ing those tenets 
of its philosophy that have made it valuable to American society. 

George B. Vaughan 

At a gut level, all of us know dm much more goes into the process of 
keeping & huge organization vital and responsive than the policy 
statements, new strategies, plans, budgets and organization charts 
can possibly depict. But all too often we behave as though we don't 
know it If we wane change, we fiddle with the strategy or we 
change the structure. Perhaps the time has come to change our 
ways. 

Thomas I. Peters and 
Robert H. Waterman 
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OBJECTIVES 

By the end of this chapter the reader should be able to: 

1. Understand the environmental characteristics that influence organizational 
effectiveness in community colleges, 

2. Discuss some recognized models of organizational effectiveness and ap- 
proaches to using them for evaluating outcomes in community colleges. 

3. Identify some of die administrative practices currently in use to promote 
organizational effectiveness. 

4. Distinguish between those community college goals and objectives which 
may be svooessfully altered and those that are altered at the risk of ^ 

the true community college mission. 

INTRODUCTION 

Organizational Effectiveness 

Finance and^govemance should be studied as means to an end rather than as 
ends in themselves or even as discrete topics. Researchers of organizational 
development emphasize that to be effective in producing desired change, man- 
agers must approach their organizations as ftinctioning systems, Their point is that 
within a system, changes In any element affect ail of the other elements, and the 
impact of these changes must be taken into account so that changes are additive 
ratfter than contradictory. CEOs am not fasdnated with finance and 
topics deserving of study in their own right (which o c course they are), bed rather as 
stra*»gies for moving their organizations toward the achievement of priorities, 
kichaid C Richardson, Jr., Professor and Chairman of the Department of Higher 
and Adult Education at Arizona State University used these words to introduce his 
presentation to the North Carolina Community Colleges Presidents Leadership 
Institute. 

Richardson's model, "Managing lor Organizational Effectiveness/' provides an 
excellent framework for a review of his thinking on the subject. (See Figure 1). 
Commenting on the exhibit, Richardson says, "The model includes three distinct 
dusters of variables. The first involving organizational characteristics, some of 
which can be changed by managers while others are largely outskfe organizational 
influence. It is on these characteristics that most discussions I have heard among 
presidents focus. Like good hypochondriacs, we derive considerable satisfaction 
and a certain amount of relief by comparing symptoms and discovering that ours 
are no worse than anyone else's," 

The organizational characteristics section of the effectiveness model clearly 
delineates those environmental characteristics over which practitioners exercise 
little or no direct control. These can, however, be influenced (as found later in this 
discussion) and therefore usually command a good deal of attention from top line 
administrators. On the other hand, the administrative characteristics listed in the 
model are elements over which control can be directly maintained. 

Most community college leaders have no doubt fek the frustration of constrain- 
ing funding formulas or system-wide goals and objectives that seem inappropriate 
to meet focal needs, "if only we had a better quality studenU You had better be gald 
you don't have to work with the faculty at our institution! Why doesn't the public 
appreciate the urgency of what we are trying to do out here!" These and similar 
comments might be heard on any community college campus from California to 
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Waiusing for Organizational Effectiveness 



ORGANIZATIONAL ? 
CHARACTERiSTO 


MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES 


OBSERVABLE 
OUTCOMES 


Ef\viwnmenuf 

a. Fiscal Constraint* Including Methods of 
Funding 

b. Mission Definition (stale) 

c. Student Dmragraphics (age, preparation, 
MUimefaarMime, educational objectives) 

d. Faculty Charaaerisiics Ctenure, fidd erf prep- 
aration, recency of training) 

e. Public Priorities {prisons, economic 


Tfc Aker Environment 

a. legislative Activity 

b Public lnfofmaJK>n Program 

c Community Service 

Management Roles: liaison, monitor, spokes- 
man, negotiator — after Minuberg 1973. 


Organizational Effectiveness 

ReJaitanship* with external agencies on which 
coHege depends for resources 


OrgankaOonal Effectiveness 

Institutional climate inducting attitudes and 

level of support from faculty, sitf and students 


To Manage the Organization 

at Strategic Planning and Marketing (includes 

resource allocation, student recruiting} 
b. Reorganization and Staffing (Colleges 

without Wills, parMime (acuity) 
c Participation in Decision Making (includes 

gowBf nance) 

d. Sufi t>?vek3$>roenf (management by objec- 
tive* 1 , training session) 

e. Duectionaiity and Openness of Communi- 
cation 

i Evaluation (accountability, program review, 
institutional research on outcomes) 

Management Roles: leader, monitor, dissemina- 
tor, entrepreneur, disturbance handier, resource 
allocator 


Organization*! Effectiveness 
Goal Achievement 


Administrative 

a. Priorities (access/achievement, efficiency/ 
effectiveness) 

b. Management Rotes 

c. Decision P?ot esses 

d. Communication 

e. Structure 
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the Carolina*. White the complaints may be to no avail, there are appropriate 
strategies which can successfully impact these environmental dwaeteristtcs. Even 
where they cannot be altered, these characteristics must be underwood since they 
provide the context within which community colleges function. 

it is less fc^ionabfe, but just as important, to talk about those administrative 
characteristics erf priority setting, management note definition, deriskawnaking 
processes, communication channels and organizational structure. Clearly, these 
elements are control tabie and more directly addressed than the environmental 
ones. 

Before looking at the management practices that attempt id influence and 
control the organizational characteristics that Richardson indentifies, ii is helpful to 
have some gauge of the effectiveness of those practices. Professor Ridiatdson 
comments, If we really want to make our organizations more effective, and the 
decade of the 80 s has already emerged as an era concerned with quality, then we 
must find out how welt we are currently doing or we will have no basis for 
deciding what changes, if any, are necessary." 

Richardson continues, ''Excellence is one extreme on a scale on which we 
measure effectiveness." He goes on to outline three tracks along which organiza- 
tional effectiveness runs m the pursuit of excellence. These tracks measure: 

• The extant to which the college's established goals are achieved, 

» The extern to which positive relationships are maintained with the externa! 
entities which the college depends on for resources. 

• The extent to which positive relationships within the institute prompt 
people to support the objectives of die institution. 

As was the case with the organizational characteristics, the three definitions of 
organizational effectiveness feature bo& internal and external elements. Also 
present is a sense of a mix of the controllable and the uncontrollable. Again, die 
implication is prudence dictates aggressiveness in attending to &e controllable and 
less paralysis from fears about the uncontrollable. 

What happens when one definition of effectiveness conflicts with another? 
Richardson cites an example of an institution whose administration feft the need 
for a new set of institutional priorities that conflicted with the iaculty-petceived 
accepted norms of operation. Specifically, the administration took steps to establish 
a "college without walls/' a strong cortf inuing education ou&each program 
involving the hiring of part-time faculty from the community. There was resistance 
from the old guard college-transfer oriented faculty on grounds of educational 
principle. Furthermore, the change hit the p©ck*tbook of faculty members when 
the continuing education classes they taught for extra income moved off campus. 

Here is a clear Illustration of a conflict between tiie organizational effectiveness 
measurement of goal achievement and the maintenance of an internal climate 
supportive of the institution's objectives. Other examples can readily come to 
mind.— A much needed budget request for a faculty pay raise is proposed to a 
funding authority that has taken a stand against new taxes. Or, there is a push for 
improved funding for the college transfer program in a climate where the college's 
primary mission is job training. Amid al! these obvious conflicts, Richardson is 
quick to point out that "to the extent that you pursue one form of effectiveness, that 
may mitigate against your ability to achieve another form of effectiveness." 

When it comes to management style, Richardson relies heavily upon the work of 
Henry Minfcberg on managerial roles. "It is Minttberg's (1973) contention that 
administrators influence the organi nations they lead through the relative emphasis 
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they place on each of ten managerial rotes. (See Appendix 8). An administrator 's 
preference for a particular role influences choice of strategies and the approach 
taken to implementation. For example, Minbbe<g*s research suggests that man- 
agers in genera! show preference for brevity and interuption in their work. Thus, a 
tendency toward superficiality becomes a prime occupation*! hazard for the 
manager. This preference in turn cables to the role of distuifaance handler which 
many manage en{a^ (in iact some have been suspected of creating disturbance 
so thai they can have the sal^ them)/'N©ting the rotes that 

Richardson identifies as appropriate for community 

to alter and internally manage the institution's environment is interesting and 
worthwhile. 

The principle of adjusting or radically changing strategies over time is an 
accepted one. Richardson points out that S&ewise, altering management styles is 
necessary. Returning to she example of cmflk* between fcrrrs of 
administration initially acted very autocratically in establishing the ''college 
without waits/' Sensing the internal discontent, the administration involved the 
faculty in a planning process indicative of a very democratic style. By this 
adaptation of management styles, the administration quickly placed its priorities 
and moved to regain the internal support netsjpd to assure die institution's 
continued progress. 

Richardson makes reference to the wai of Fredrick Redin whose managerial 
grid introduces an effectiveness dimension. Redan's idea is that managers should 
be aware of the prevalent management style within their institution and be 
prepared to adjust it when inhibiting overall organizational effectiveness. The 
reUirive importance of knowing one's own management style and the management 
tods available becomes clear. This mix of style and strategy working to create a 
favorable external environment, a supportive dimate within the institution, and a 
welkonceived set of goals will produce excellence in our community colleges. 

Miction 

While few would dispute the need to be effective in the external environment or 
within the institution, not all community college practitioners are as willing as 
Richardson appears to be to compromise the traditional goals of community 
colleges. 

One such individual is George 6. Vaughan, President of Piedmont Virginia 
Community College. He admits that the community college is facing a crossroads 
where re-examination of its priorities, its resources and its mission are in order. 
However, Vaughan cautions against "abandoning those tenets of its philosophy 
that have made it valuable to American society/" 

As Vaughan (1963) stated, today's manager, in order to be mere effective a> 
leaders, need to first clarify the mission of the community college. He says the 
mission is dffifctfo to articulate for several reasons: the mission is constantly 
changing and stays in a "constant state of fiux"; each community college has its 
own mission which makes it different in certain aspects from the national mission; 
and the change in leadership at the national level has taken the colleges in a 
different direction. The last reason refers to the change in the presidency erf the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges from Edmund Gleazer to 
Dale PameK. Clearer was a philosophical leader who envisioned the community 
college as a "siudent<e«tered, community-based, performancewiented people's 
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college*" Pamell, on the other hand, is a pragmaiist and has placed the emphasis 
on establishing strong linkages with business and industry to improve training ami 
retraining programs. 

Community colleges, according to Vaughan, may be at a watershed. The 
mission may or may not be changing; but as Qihen (1982) says, if it is not, at least 
tihe emphasis is shifting. Vaughan says that community cd lege leader 
a broad perspective around which they can rally to rcvi ttUze the mission, and he 
suggests that maintaining institutional integrity may be that needed perspective. 
He lists six trends which he feels are now threatening institutional integrity: 

t. The Quality Revolution An emphasis on quality tends to result in the 
fixduskinofthatiKJf^ 

college as its only source for educational improvement institutional 
integrity is to be maintained, quality must be defined only in terms that are 
compatible with the mission of the college. 

2. Partnership with Business and Industry. As closer linkages are established 
with business and industry, college leaders must not allow business and 
industry to dictate educational policy and decision making. 

3. loss of Comprehensiveness. Gawnunity colleges must resist the temptation 
to offer oni y those courses wh ich show a prof i L Students must have a choice 
of programs in order lor the institution to maintain its integrity 

4. loss of Funding for Community Service. With shrinking funds from legisla- 
tors to hind recreational and personal interest courses, leaders must deter- 
mine if the community services component needs to be dropped from the 
mission* if not supplemental funding sources need to be found. 

5. Increasing Costs to Students. The last few years have % seen an increase in 
tuition and a corresponding decrease in available financial aid. This most 
directly affects that socioeconomic component of society which only the 
community colleges have been able to «fec^!^y^fve,l^adefSfm*st assure 
that this part of the mission of the community college docs not have to be 
dropped. 

6. Abrogation of Decision-Making Powers. Community co^^e leaders have 
not been able to mate die distinction between dedstorail^shoukiben«de 
by them and those that should be made by lawmakers ano <,*her parties. As a 
result managers are letting other people mate their decisions for them. 
Managers need to articulate the?r role so that the tines of authority are clear 
for all parties involved. 

Vaughan (1984) says that leaders must be sensitive to all of these threats, any of 
which would mean the end of the most important contribution of the community 
colleges— open access. The case for open access, he says, is simple: this country 
was founded on the belief that all people have the right, and should have the 
opportunity, to achieve the full limits of their abilities. 

America is changing and education must change to keep up. Vaughan (1984) 
mentions three factors of which managers need to be aware which could easily 
move the community colleges in a new direction: 0) declining numbers of high 
school students; (2) the change in furfSSn&Lleadership (which was previously 
mentioned); and (3) an evolving eflooomy. Hjp Aays that community colleges must 
remain flexible and must seek answers to old and new problems while maintaining 
those tenets of their philosophy which have made them so successful. 

Vaughan says that the community college has four areas of concern which 
managers muss now deal with. 
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1 . Maintaining Open Access. The community college represents the only 
chance millions of Americans have to further their education beyond high 
sd >i. But as many community college programs become more complex in 
nature, the concept of open access is changing and the college is becoming 
desirable to a different kind of student 

Several (actors are threatening to restrict open access as it Is recognised 
today, including the public challenge to offering Nghsd^ 
the post-secondary level at &e public's expense. Other factors which ate 

lability; fewer tax dollars for the support of community ser\^ 
the social side of education; a decline in the support of legislators; the 
popularity of "high-tech" programs; ami a renewed interest in quality, The 
"quality revolution," Vaughan fears, will be mtsinteqxeted by community 
colleges and may be used to exclude less-qualified applicants who are 
members of lower socioeconomic levels or minorities. Quality must be 
considered, but in light of the mission of the community college. He says to 
automatically accept the better qualified student is to reject the commitment 
to open access. 

2. Maintaining a Comprehensive Program. Vaughan sees a comprehensive 
program as a means for achieving the end, which is open access. Fhereaie 
threats to the comprehensiveness issue. Remedial courses have already been 
mentioned as an issue witfi the legislature Transfer pro-ams have suffered as 
a result of the emphasis put on technical education. Community service 
programs have been attacked all across the country. Even vocational pro- 
grams and student services have been cut hack as the more glamorous high- 
tech programs are expanded Hie community collage has been the only 
comprehensive pos^secondary institution in die past, but today the picture is 
changing. Many community colleges are drastically cutting bade or dropping 
various programs altogether. 

3. Institutional Integrity: The threat to institutional integrity stems from the 
commitment the community college has to its community. The colleges have 
established relationships with business, industry and other agencies which 
have been beneficial to all parties. Vaughan warm managers* however, that 
these relationships can become dangerous if not monitored carefully He says 
that compromise is die answer to such relationships, He thinks representa- 
tives from industry, for example, should be involved in faculty selection and 
assessment of performance. He says partnerships with other agencies should 
become an integral part of the total operation of the college. In this way a 
system of checks and balancer is formed through the faculty, siaft administra- 
tion and governing board, which wHI help maintain institution integrity 
while fulfilling its objective tfcat calls for cooperation between outside 
agencies. 

4. Keeping Faculty and Staff Vital. Vaughan offers no answers for this concern, 
but he does describe how conditions have changed over the years and now 
are working against faculty and administrative vitality By 1992 over 52% of 
all college faculty members will be over 55 years old. Community colleges 
have less courses to be taught than the four-yea? institutions. Therefore, a 
faculty member will be called on to teach the same course year after year. 
These people are certainly subject to burnout unless something can be found 
to remedy ilie situation. gfuwin iid& slowed, so ltd* itte demand for new 
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f Kufty and adm Wstrators* Mobility has slowed to a crawl Faculty Just do not 
have the opportunity id move from |ob to fob as they once did. As Vaughan 
says, "innovation is a rarely heard word on most community college cam- 
puses today; {acuity members are playing if sate for reasons of limited funds, 
public image and Job security/' 
Vaughan says that the community college can survive this crisis and becojne 

even stronger if managers can {earn to build upon its strengths and continue to 

serve the needs of society in an efficient and effective way 

Governance fteUliorahips 

if Richardson is accurate in defining the three forms of effectiveness, and if 
Vaughan's thinking on tie need to preserve the basic tenets of the community 
college mission is acceptable, tins establishes a somewhat different twist in the 
puisuit of excellence. This concept is best illustrated visually* 

Envision Rkhardscn's three forms of effectiveness as individual scales along 
whkfce%^venessfura^anj Now, imagine that the 

three tracks convey at the point of excellence, in graphic form the image will 
appear as Figure 2. This mode) assumes, as Vaughan 2t$ues, that the central 
community college mission (goals) should not be subjected to the give and take 
that Richardson argues must take place between the forms of excellence. Given 
this assumption, tie achievement of excellence becomes a function of those 
relationships that comprise the institution's external and internal environment 
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Using the model diagram, select a point on the externa! environment continuum 
that might represent an institution's relationship with i . - e)dernal environment 
(prospective students, business .and industry* funding authorities, QteX Now, 
likewise, select a point on the internal environment continuum that is reflective of 
the institution's intmal relationships (existing students, Board of Trustees, faculty, 
start etc.K The latter may not be so easily conceptualized since tie individual 
elements are themseh^ 

these groups view the college woukiheip. / 

Now, connect the points with a straight ime. The iihe quite naturally intersects 
the institutional goals continuum at some point the model, this point of 
intersection represents the college's level of effectiveness. In truth, though an 
institution's mission may be unquestionably virtuous, it can rise no higher in its 
quest of excellence than its relationships will allow. In this confer establishing 
and maintaining positive external and internal relationships well may be a most 
appropriate definition of governance. 

One does not have to "buy into" the notion that the community college mission 
is cast in concrete to appreciate the implications of viewing governance as a 
relational activity: Three key subsets of the governance theme ate oiganizatkmal 
structure, management style and finance. Each b examined here in the context of 
external and internal relationships in an effort to isolate future implications that are 
useful to community college managers. 

Orgam^ationai Structure 

Public policy is evolutionary and community college leaders today constantly 
moss be aware or the direction changes happening in the marketplace. Zammuto 
(1962) said that an organization can be termed as effective if it is, by the client's 
definition, meeting his demands satisfactorily. An effective organization mutf 
change as client needs change if it is to remain effective. 

The rapidly changing environment thai institutions of higher learning are facing 
may indicate that more consideration should be focused on the concept of 
"organizational adaptation/' Kim Cameron, (19M) director of the Oigantzational 
Studies Program at the National Center for higher Education Management Sys- 
tems, defines organizational adaptation as the "modifications and alterations in die 
organization or its components in order to adjust to changes in the equilibrium to 
an i rebalanced condition . . . the emphasis is definitely on responding to some 
discontinuity or lack of fit that arises between die organization and its environ- 
ment/' Cameron refers to a life cycles" approach to adaptation in which 
organizations are assumed to progress through four sequential stages of develop- 
ment. Perhaps community colleges are beginning to enter the fourth stage of 
development in which decentralization, domain expansion and renewed adapt- 
ability take place and new subsystems are established. During this stage the 
problem is to overcome infiexibility^nd conservatism, and expand to meet the 
new client demands. 

In other words, community colleges have become "maintenance organizations" 
and need to strive tq become "developmental organizations." Many authorities 
believe that to truly become developmental institutions, community colleges must 
establish linkages with the public and private organizations in their service area. 
Alfred (1984) recently sard in an unpublished concept paper that linkages will 
provide the means for community colleges to regain the "institutional uniqueness" 
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which they once enjoyed but now has become a concept of the pas*. Date Parneti 
{1 984) in a recent interview said that tinka^s with the public schools, the four-year 
colleges and universities and business and industry "will be the name of the game 
for the next fifteen years," 

With these thoughts in mind community college leaders will have to make their 
organizational strode with the external tedons which will 

be confronting them. The ability of tedders to make the necessary structural 
changes so that institutional personnel can be best utilized in a manner commen- 
surate with their abilities wilt become important in achieving organizational 
effectiveness. 

Organization charts in many co^paunity colleges and technical institutes have 
undergone major revfekrointhef^fa* 

external and/or internal factors. In some instances the organization chart of 
community colleges is beginning to resemble that of the private colleges <x 
proprietary schools. For example, the positions of resoutce'devefopment officer 
and pubiic information officer have long been prominent in private colleges and 
proprietary schools* However, until the past few yem f such positions were rarely 
found on foe organization chart erf a con^minityc^lege^BiA^neshavedw^ed. 
With federal, state antf local gowromertfs spending Jess dollars on eduction, it has 
become necessary^ to the commurrity colleges and technical instiUOes to consider 
external sources other than governmental agencies for supplemental funding. In 
oitter to do thss> these institutions hafve established a position for 
merit 

Whib recruiting students and image building have long been functions that have 
existed in community colleges, these responsibilities were usually assigned to a 
staff member who had other primary responsibilities. Many community colleges 
recently have upgraded the importance of these responsibilities by hiring a full- 
time public intomi^ion^ublk: relations officer. 

In a feme 1984 personal interview, Dale PameJf, president of the American 
Association of Colleges and junior Colleges, stressed the importance of image 
building by the community colleges. He said that too many people b**e a fuzzy 
image of the community coltegt, He thinks these colleges should become very 
serious in their attempt to clarify this image in the public's eyes. Pamell sees image 
building as one of the top challenges feeing community colleges as they move 
toward the year 2000. 

Piedmont technical College is one such institution that has some very notice- 
able changes in its organizational structure. The changes made are certainly 
unique to the Nor* Carolina community college system. But with the sweeping 
changes in die external environment similar forms of organizational adaptation 
may soon be more prevalent nationwide. 

The president of Piedmont Technical College in North Carolina, Dr. Edward Cox 
119841 realized the need to have more direct coordination between his institution 
and the Stale Department of Commerce, the Department of Labor, the industrial 
Services of the State Department of Community Colleges, and local industries in 
his college's service area in oHer to solve local manpower problems and meet 
local manpower training needs. He also wanted to establish more direct communi- 
cations between the college and the local Chamber erf Commerce, Employment 
Security Commission and the local Economic Development Commission for the 
purpose of coordinating a search for new industry and for organizing manpower 
development programs. 
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The president deckled that ir he was ^ng Id est^bh belief linkages with these 
agencies then he would need Id do a gpod Job in the area of pubik: relations. He 
also realized that nwe resources would have Id he uncovered to fund these new 
programs, because his present allocations wouM not be sufficient tor such an 
expansion in training programs. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, a new division was formed in the 
eolfege and entitled the Office of College Relations and Development This 
division consists of a vks^presideni two directors and a sectjetary. The division 
head amwe5 directly to the presfeienL 

The head of this divEskxv who is called Vfoe4*residem of College Relations and 
Development, in addition to his supervisory responsibilities has other assigned 
dirties which include establishing and maintaining dined contact with local 
businesses arri industries to assist them with their training 

The Director of Resource Devetop^^ 
for federal, stale and private funds; organizing and coordinating fund raising 
activities of the PTC Foundation; and serves as Executive Director of the PTC 
Foundation This person is also respond 
die annual campus fund drive. 

The Director of Public Relations is in charge of writing and coordinating with the 
area media ail of the college's news neleases, and is responsible for all the planning, 
de^riogrnent and management of all the marketing activities of &e college, 
Co!JegeBltKSj}^ # the catalog and other publications also fail under the jurisdic- 
tion of this powl^ 

Afto two years ctfhi^^ that 
if has proven to be efficient and effective in meeting the needs of the college 
community, New linkages have been formed between the college and community 
industries and other agencies; and the response time to community requests has 
been shortened considerably 

One infernal &dor which is currently impacting the organizational structure of 
community colleges is the addition of computers and word processing systems. 
Leaders should be concerned thai information be able to flow up and down 
through all levels of the organization so that ail personnel can obtain the needed 
information and distribute it to others m foe need arises. 

Keller (1 983) said that information about the interna! operations of a college are 
vita! (he., space utilization, facility and equipment needs, utility requirements, 
auditorium, bookstore, etc J, "improving the management information system/' he 
said, "is therefore an indispensable step in improving the everyday operation of the 
campus . . " Pameii said that we must find a way to take the new information 
available and put it to use in the classroom. Alfred (1984) in 2 recent classroom 
lecture said that organization structure should be designed to al.jw for decentral- 
ization of information. Too often the structure makes information available only to 
the president 

The organizational structure that is conducive to a two-way flow of information 
pfovicfes a context for change, which allows for creative and innovative responses 
to the externa! environment. 

Management Style 

As previously mentioned, in order to develop alternative sources of funding, 
linkages with the community will become more important to community college* 
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than ever before, in order to establish these linkages, managers wilt have to assess 
their staff's skills and abilities so that appropriate people can be assigned the duty 
of establishing these linkages. 

Ellen Chaffee 0984) with the National Center for Higher Education Manages 
merit Systems said that strategic management involves attuning and reorienting 
people in the institution Id changes m die market demands so the institution can 
respond to these changes and "mahtfain. . .the flow of resources fi^ 
to the organization." 

Pameli feels that community eoliee «re "uniquely situated to take the lead in 
the community in the establishment erf linkage*." He says that presidents need to 
assess their c*vn management style in determining what institutional personnel to 
involve in the linkage process. Many presidents may wish to take the lead in 
forming linkages; others who are more internally oriented should provide a 
structure in which someone else has that responsibility Pameli, in a recent 
interview, stressed the importance ctf the community college maintaining internal 
flexibility. He suggests that managers should follow what he has labeled the 
"toose-tight principle/' (The word "loose" - . . referc to the flexibility in the 
college. He says that the trend toward iess local control is threatening to take away 
the colleges' flexibility. Managers need to find ways to maintain that flexibility. 
'Tight" refers to the value system of the college, the college's real beliefs, what it 
holds tight) 

The manager also must remai n flexible when considering the mission and goals 
of the institution. Managers must be willing to adjust the mission arid/or goals if 
environmental factors indicate that such charv* is needed. With a changing public 
policy putting emplusis more on quality than quantity, a good deal of thot^jht 
must go into evaluating the mission and goals. The open door philosophy puts the 
emphasis on enrollment when achievement seems to be more in tune with the 
thinking of legislators and employers. As Richa*xfcon 0 984} said, a major issue is to 
decide whether we need "to concentrate on a more limited range of activities with 
greater attention to program coherence and student progress." 

Finance 

The Research Triangle institute recently published a study of the elements 
involved in the overall devetoprnent—growth, stability, stagnation, or decline— for 
colleges and universities that receive substantial federal grants under Title ill of the 
Higher Education Act One of the study investigators, N.C State University 
Associate Vice-Chanceibr for Business and Finance, William Jenkins, noted that 
strong institutions had leadership, specifically presidents, with an "entrepreneurial 
kind of vision." This kind of vision, tempered with a new level of business 
pragmatism, will be needed if crucial relationships with existing sources of 
community college funding are to be maintained and strengthened. Likewise, 
entrepreneurial vision are! business acumen will be required to identify and 
cultivate new funding linkages. 

In dealing with tax levying authorities, leaders again must forge those kinds of 
win-win relationships that matched open access and comprehensive program- 
ming with the political trend toward individual rights and the war on poverty. 
Recently the match has been technical training and economic growth. Tomorrow s 
match may not even be evident today. Herein lies the entrepreneurial challenge, 
identity the match, sell it with enthusiasm, let the politician have the credit, and 
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reap the financial benefits for the institution. The formula has worked before; if will 
work again, 

Chaffee (1984J has said that the Ws am bringing the deregulation of higher 
education* With deregulation always comes opportunities for the new kid on tin? 
block. Community colleges with entrepreneurial vision am proving that founda- 
tions and private donors are no longer the exclusive domain of independent 
colleges and large resaaitivbased universities, 

Contrary to popular myth, ait community college alumni are not employed at 
minimum wage and incapable of being financial supporters. Efforts ai establishing 
fruitful linkages here require proper organization, persistence and, of course, the 
entrepreneurial vision. 

Geative community c*oilege financiers may find that tuition and fees can yield 
additional revenues without the negative effects most educators always assume. 
Frederick Turk of die accounting firm of Peat, Marwtck, Mitchell and Company 
says, "Pricing strategy has not received enough attention in recent times , , .Many 
institutions (and systems) actually back into price once the cost budget is es- 
tablished and other revenue estimates are made, tn essence, the price (i.e., tuition 
and foes) is a balancing figure. " Concepts like "demand-based pricing/' "price- 
discrimination strategy," and "competition-based pricing" may seem foreign to 
community college financiers. So did other marketing terms like "positioning" and 
"market segmentation" that are now in the vocabulary of most admission officers. 
Bren^man and Nelson (1981) hit hard at pricing considerations with their equity 
vs. efficiency themes. Jo them marriage to the old acrossHthe4x>ard*rock4x^ 
pricing structures is theoretically inequitable and inefficient Beyond theory, such a 
pricing strategy can be downright costly. 

Other creative financing arrangements that involve parties not heretofore seen as 
partners with community colleges are being struck. Imaginative leasing arrange- 
ments that allow non-profit entities to "tie^n" to the tax advantages available to 
private business are an example. Colfege^stabfished foundations with financial 
flexibilities not allowed within the institution have proven useful at many institu- 
tions. Other such linking mechanisms wiSi be devised. The key is vision, entrepre- 
neurial vision. 

Perhaps the external relationship that holds the most promise for profitable 
cultivation by community colleges is thai with business arid industry "The total 
budgets for training and development in business and industry now run about $80- 
100 billion per year/' according to Samuel Dunn (1983). "Traditional teaching 
institutions will not have a monopoly on higher education," he continues. The 
question may be whether business and industry will be higher education's 
competitors or its compatriots. The answer ties again in successful linkage. Parneli 
is a champion of die business and industry linkage. He is convinced that commu- 
nity colleges haw the flexibility to deliver what business and industry need in an 
era of rapid change. Flexibility is a vital word in the entrepreneur's vocabulary. 

The one element that is em present with the entrepreneur is risk. Vaughan, true 
to his mission arguments, warns of the "inherent dangers when an academic 
institution enters into a relationship with other agencies." Institutional integrity is 
at slake. In each instance, the risk of compromising mission (the goal achievement 
form of effectiveness) must be balanced against the potentials for achieving 
effectiveness through linkages with externa! funding sources. 

Having pursued to the maximum all possible sources of funding, community 
college leadership must then focus inwardly and ask the question, "What is the 
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exact programming mix that will maximize the college's sociai effectiveness given 
the practical budget constraints within which it must operate?" There ate as many 
techniques for arriving at answers to this question as there are community college*. 
They range from very quantitative and structured mechanisms to my intuitive, 
"seat erf die pants/' decision processes. 

Whatever the approach, Robert Gruber and Mary Mohr 0983) suggest that it 
should assist decision makers by: 

• encouraging strategic lkx?gHWige—what to do) as opposed to tactical (short- 
range—how to do it) thinking; 

» encouraging a holistic, as opposed to anatomistk, viewpoint 

• ktemifyingtrade^^ 

• identifying programs in nee^ of redesign, candidates 
dales lor divestiture; 

• suggesting the direction of cash flow among programs; and 

• providing broad guidelines for assessing the overall health of an o 

Quber and Mohr favor a model which kv^ has been in use by the private sector 
for "stralegic audits," "portfolio management" and "product line priming," 
Devised by the Boston Consulting Group, *t is known as the "ptockic^ortk^" 
model. (See figure 3). After a study of the model, mentally classifying certain 
traditional community college educational programs should be easy For example, 
health occupational programs are most often judged id be highly beneficial for 
society, yet expensive; Therefore, they will probably rale a negative financial 
return. These programs fit in the matrix under worthwhile. Note the bask strategy 
and use of funds suggested in &ch category. 

4?Way Program Classification Model 
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KeiEer (1983* has jazsed up this basic model listing the matrix classifications of 
dogs, stats, cows and "?". The key elements of the matrix am financial returns and 
benefit or sooalv^ue.T^ 

to assign values to these two element, yet it also altows the decision maker to vtew 
programming hoUstkally and see the overall effect of making certain trade crk 

What ts needed id mate this model even belter ^man^emem tools ^usist 
in the proper classification of programming. The financial returns sector can be 
reduced to a bask cost vs, revenue analysis. Regiettably most community colleges 
cannot identify costs, even direct costs, by programs. Perhaps program revenues 
are more easily identifiable. This is especially true in those colleges which have 
fall-time equivalency funding formulas. Ideally the costfrevenue information 
should be a product of the institution's accounting operation. 

Cbnceptua%cosfear«i revenues are nxxe readily equaled than benefits. Sorw 
colleges are making great strides in quantifying social benefits. Departments for 
institutional research can earn their keep in this area. However, the importance of 
intuition should not be too heavily discounted. Here, true leaders earn their keep, 

Cruber and Mohr sum up the need for a cost/benefit analytical approach to 
programming by concluding "admSnsirators and board directors of non-profit 
organizations will be faced with increasingly severe competition for time, money, 

d management skills as the non-profit sector becomes more cost conscious. 
Dedication must be accompanied by performance results, idealism tempered with 
pragmatism/' 

IMPLICATIONS 

From this examination of die processes of governance, several implications for 
the future spring forth. In the Ws and beyond, community college leaders who 
are mindful of these implications will find the seas of higher education no less 
turbulent but much more navigable than those who are heedless. 

• Because of the increasing velocity of changes taking place in the externa! 
environment community colleges will have to regularly alter their organiza- 
tional structure to remain congruent with public policy, 

• Community college leaders, in order to become more efficien id effective 
from an internal point of view, must find innovative approaches to organiza- 
tional structure. ^ 

• Management strengths and weaknesses of administrators must be assessed so 
that the cortege can become more effective in dealing with the externa! 
environment 

• Management styles must be flexible in order to avoid interna! conflicts that 
hinder institutional progress. 

• Community college leaders need to have an entrepreneurial vision and 
business pragmatism when dealing with the institution's sources of funding. 

• Some mechanism is needed to assist administrators in the process of balanc- 
ing the social appropriateness of institutional programming with practical 
budgetary constraints. 

CONCLUSION 

Colleges need to concern themselves with organizational effectiveness in order 
to achieve excellence. Richaidson's model is presented as a framework for 
managers to use to renew their thinking on this subject. 
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More attention needs to be given to the mission of the community college, and 
Vaughan's educational trends are introduced to heip leaders find a perspective 
around which they can rally to revitalize the mission ar i to help the colleges 
maintain institutional integrity- 
Based on external and internal environmental factors, a mode! for organizational 
effectiveness is offered as a means of assisting institutions in their pursuit of 
excellence* 

Organizational strudum needs to be Jooked atasa concept that can change as 
the environment dictates* Examples of recent changes in organisational structure 
are offered as food lor thought for educational leaders. 

Management styles ako need to change to keep pace with other new develop- 
ments in the education field. Effective tead^^yhavetDcomelo^ipswi^isiKh 
concepts as "flexibility'' and linkages," 

Community colleges will have to show entrepreneuriai vision to insure adequate 
funding (or the colleges in die years ahead. With deregulation, community 
colleges wilt have to depend more on private sources lor their monetary needs. 
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RATIONALE 

Leadership is coring about and attending to the quality of the 
institution . . . Quality is not what students have when they come to 
coiiege but what they possess when th&y have. What haw students 
acxomplisbed at ehe end of the education process? Aie they liter- 
ate-* can they read— can they write—can they problem solve? Do 
they have good job skills? Do employers say, graduates are 
the best prepared I know. — I prefer your graduate to any others?" 
Quality examines what students came to learn, and how well they 
do compared to others who studied elsewhere* 

fohn E ftoueche 

When talking about tint emerging technologies, the first thing is to 
identify the fob needs in your area. That is something that constantly 
changes, am/ something we have to say in tune with all tin* time. 
/Stew industry comiog in, oU industry modifying what they're doing, 
retooling tfae/r equipment, am/ reshaping their whole approach to 
what they're doing—all o/ this is going on all the time in industry. 
How do we keep up with all that? You're too involved with board 
meetings, internal staff problems, court cases, ami other things that 
tie up your time. 

Thomas £. Barton 
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OBJECTIVES 



By the end of this chapter the reader should be able to: 

1 . Discuss leadership strategies to ensure quality in the instructional effort. 

2. Understand the process of the community college instructional program as a 
linking pin. 

3. Discuss the diversity erf inputs and need to keep output (excdlerra 
to community needs. n 

4. Relate strategies used at other institutions to structure an instructional pro- 
gram that makes good on the promise of community college mission to the 
environment 

INTRODUCTION 

Among the goals of the North Carolina Presidents' Leadership Institute was to 
acquire new skills and strategies to update occupational programs. To this end the 
Institute invited one of the leading researchers on community college leadership, 
Dr. John E. Roueche from the University of Texas in Austin. Or. Roueche's 
comments centered around leadership strategies to help (acuity and students 
achieve their potentials. This session also highlighted Dr. Tom Barton, President of 
Greenville Technical College in Greenville,. South Carolina. Dr. Barton shared 
several strategies practiced at his institution that have contributed to its success. 

Opportunity refers to access or the open door, the founding principle of the 
community college movement. According to Dale Pamelf (1984b) excellence is 
tor and about not who is enrolled but what happened to them during their stay and 
where were they stood when they left, regardless of when they left. Then 
opportunity is die community college input; excellence, the output. The process, 
that which transforms input to output, is learning facilitated by the instructional 
program. To achieve excellence the instructional program must itself have the 
characteristics erf excellence and be responsive to changing community needs. 
Excellence in instructional programs allows the community college to achieve 
"Opportunity with Excellence." Success must be measured by the success erf 
graduates ar»j "stop-in/stopout" students. Do they get jobs? Are they admitted and 
do tftey succeed in four-year colleges? Tl\e bottom line is where they stand when 
they leave (PameH 1984b). 

To achieve excellence during times of adversity as well as prosperity, community 
college leadership must determinedly and boldly develop and employ strategies to 
support quality and relevancy in the instructional program. Good managers, 
indeed ail managers, at the community college level had better be highly support- 
ive of the ma t* product, learning (ParneSI 1984b). The community colleges' 
succes with facilitating learning will achieve excellence. This chapter will discuss 
leadership and cunicufum strategies designed to help achieve learning, ami help 
ensure ti>at the instructional program responds to a dynamic environment. Interna! 
factors contributing to excellence that will be discussed include dealing with the 
diversity in the abilities of new students, demanding excellence in teaching and 
demanding excellence from students. External factors focus on building linkages 
with high schools, employers, area four-year colleges and universities. 
* 

Researcher 

At the President's Leadership Institute, Dr Roueche discussed with North 
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Carina presidents several issues and strategies to help achieve excellence. The 
following is a topical review arid synt*>esis of his remarks: 

Leadership. Leadership is caring about and attending to the quality of die 
institution. Leaders musl really care about what goes on in the organization. If one 
does not care about the quality of-the enterprise it will not happen. Mediocrity will 
be the end result In caring, one must have high expectations for faculty and 
students. Signaling expectations {caring) may be as simple as asking the right 
questions. Asking people about their \kork communicates interest and care and 
can effect powerful results within the educational institution. Dr. Roueche slated: 
"In the past yean I've visited and interviewed faculty in over one hundred 
community colleges, t asked them bow often the department chairperson or dean 
met with the faculty to talk about quality or other classroom procedures. Their 
responses almost always were negative. Faculty perception is thai no one cares 
about these matters. The dean is too busy with the catalog* scheduling and other 
administrative concerns* Not that these are unimportant, but deans and depart- 
ment heads, being quality control agents, should be devoting 90% erf their time to 
improving instruction, t think that for the past 20 years we have suffered from 
leadecfessness in education/' For example, Presidents also must a jnd to excel- 
lence. A college president in Arizona sent a memo to ail division chairs stating his 
concern over the quality of wriuen work in all college courses. He asked them to 
send him samples erf written work from aU courses. Rumor* then reached him that 
many instructors had not previously required written assignments aid now were 
making such assignments to have samples for the president Therefore, written 
work rose dramatically. Without an edict or formal policy, the president signaled 
his cam about and expectations in the classroom proceedings. 

Teaching. College leadership must set high expectations for the faculty. To ignore 
had behavior anywhere is to encourage it For instance, voluntary staff develop- 
ment is found only in colleges. Private industry requires that its personnel slay 
abreast of changes and be prepared for the future. To exfk<t (acuity to do the same, 
voluntarily, is a tow-level expectation. Leaders in this effort must practice leader- 
ship by example. When administrators miss professional development activities it 
creates a perception among the faculty that the activity is not important 

Two years University of "fcxas at Austin completed a study of teaching in 
eleven Texas community college campuses. The findings were alarming. Half erf 
the teachers dkJ not mate regular assignments in the textbook. There were almost 
no written assignments and little or no homework required. Test questions were 
almost always straight from the lecture. Leadership must demand that instructors 
expect learning quantity and quality from students. 

To improve teaching one must examine what transpires in the classroom, and 
indicate expectations of excellence. College leaders should make known to the 1 
faculty their expectations about teaching. To accomplish this leaders again must 
ask the right questions. By asking about attrition, class assignments, evaluation 
procedures and job placement success, leadership demonstrates its expectations of 
the instructional effort and its caring about the quality of instruction. Quality must 
be celebrated. Excellence in teaching must be rewarded by giving excellent 
teachers money, awards, bringing them before the board, putting their pictures in 
the newspapers, etc. The allure of pride and respect that once brought good people 
into teaching despite low pay must return. The job of the leader is to excite people 
to potentials they have never thought of and reaiizatons they have never dared to 
dream of themselves. Leaders must get the organization to reflect the very best that 
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they expect it to be. People want to be associated with quality. Parnell (1984b) 
envisions a community college faculty that wil! view the community college as the 
premier teaching assignment in higher education. 

The other side of high expectations is supporting, Enforcing, and rewarding as 
those expectations are reached. If there is excellence it should [he recognized, 
rewarded and celebrated, let the people who cfo a good job krcwfr^ 
in Search of Excellence: Lessons from America's Best Run Companies is a most 
exciting book. Every president, dean, and department head should read it 
According to the authors, Peters and Wktemnan {1 982) the best companies are built 
on people not management theories or formulas. The best companies do many 
tittle things that symbolize quality in the organization. VSfe live in a society where 
competitor and success is very powerful, and people tike to be recognized as 
winners. I.B.M., for example, rents the Meadow lands Stadium in New Jersey hires 
the Rutgers University Marching Band, and lets a hundred of their lop performers 
run in under tine goalposts with the band playing and their names appearing on the 
scoreboard. Other top companies give out iapei ribbons or buttons. The whole 
idea is to celebrate excellence. 

Students. The community cdiege product is learning. Too often education 
becomes process oriented. Library bocks and the square feet in a building are 
counted, the credentials of faculty are examined, average salaries are calculated, 
etc. The hope in conclusions from these variables is having a quality institution. 
The assumption is thai people who completed a course must have learned 
something; and if they complete enough courses they get a degree, diploma or 
certificate. But this process is no guarantee of quality. Quality focuses on what 
students team and achieve. Leaders must communicate to students that they expect 
them to excel!. Everyone wants to be associated with excellence, including 
students. An example is the Miami-Dade Community Cdiege reform called the 
Standards of Academic Progress. Through this program the college expreses its 
expectations for performance by students. The program pto&des a system of 
»'*rning, probation and suspension of students failing to meet expectations. 
McCabe and Sksdmore (1983) report that students now are performing at higher 
achievement rales in order to continue at the college. That Miami-Dade and other 
community colleges are now reporting better retention to the associate degree and 
certificates is an example of what can happen when expectations about quality in 
the classroom are tough. Best of all, these reports show an almost straight line 
improvement in achievement in almost every curriculum area. 

The open *ioor policy assures a wide range of academic abilities among students 
who enter. At the same time, there is only so much diversity a .teacher can / 
accomodate without giving up quality To help learners toward their goals, recog- 
n" ^ what the academic abilities of entering students are, and devising strategies 
in . wiping them succeed, is necessary. Determining the abilities of entering 
stucents becomes increasingly difficult. As the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education report suggests the meaning of a high school diploma ha^ 
changed, in 1970, the average high school graduate had a C+ grade point 
w^rage, representing a slightly Defter than tenth grade reading level. In 1983, 
according to the National Assessment of Educational Progress, the average high 
school graduate had a B to B + average possessing less than eight grade reading 
ability. High school grade point averages are no longer a reliable predictor of 
success, and thert- is a continuing general decline in college readiness by high 
srhoo! graduates. At the same time, a readability study of the textbooks used at 
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RiwrMde Community College in California found that only one course in a 
hundred used reading rnafcs iaf beknv the twelfth grade level Therefore, if students 
with eighth grade reading ievefs enter these college courses, they do not have a 
pmy&T for success if quality is required. 

Testing at admissions, no! for the purpose of selection but for the purpose of 
assessment and placement, must be done to accomodate diversity. Baker and 
Thompson n 98 f ) calf tor restructuring the coiiege to better manage diversity and 
complexity and to make the implied promise of open admissions one that yields 
success in much greaser numbers than are currently being documented in Ameri- 
can community colleges. They ui$£ for the creation of "buffers" to reduce the 
diversity of students entering forricula. The firs* buffer is the college's assessment 
center. The second buffer is a remedial or developmental studies program. In 1 978, 
Miami-Dade Community Coiiege began its reform of the eoucational program. 
One of the primary thrusts of the reform was for the college to become more 
directive. In this more directive system, students with deficiencies were required to 
take necessary development S work before proceeding to programs where the iack 
of skiff could cause failure (McCahe T 981 1 The reforms are beginning to show 
results. According to McCabe and Skidmore (1983) students improve perform- 
ance, increase completion rales and G. R A. and have lower suspension rales when 
they are informed early of defici encies and avail themselves of reeded special 
assistance. 

Presidential Practitioner 

Dr. Tom Barton has been very active in what Date Parnell (1984b) predicts will 
be the name of the game for community colleges for the next 1 5 years, building 
linkages. As president of Greenville Technical College, D* Barton has built strong 
linkages with area high schools, employers and four-year colleges. In the follow- 
ing, discussion Dr. Barton shares some of his successful strategies in linkage 
building, end discusses :ome of the ari antagts strong linkage building has 

brought to Greenville Technical College. 

j 

1. Linkages to High Schools 

During the next several years, the number of high ^school graduates is going to 
decline. This means doing a better job than ever in recruiting high school 
graduates or facing declining budgets. Greenville TEC had developed a marketing 
plan which is an annual strategy for reaching high school graduates and other 
learners. Those on staff who are responsible for this plan's implementation are 
accountable for the results, and their monthly reports are reviewed to determine 
the progress being made. 

With frequent personal visits, newsletters and other materials, a recruiting team 
works constantly to keep high school counselors aware of what is happening on 
the Greenville TEC campus. These counselors must know as much about the 
college as the college staff does. 

There must be productivity in education just as in industry, and through careful 
evaluation of these activities, that productivity can he determined. 

2. Developmental Education 

When high s< hoo! graduates come to a t ommumfy college, about 40% of them 
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are a 1 an eighth grade reading and maihemaiies level These people lack the basic 
drills for a bi$t tech cuntculum, instead ol turning them away, Greenville TEC 
chose to accept the goal build ing the bess developmental or remedial program 
in the nation. Ibd^ that p*ogram exists Each month, 95 to 100 people complete 
their developmental education and are qualified to enter the curriculum program 
ofthtirdiok^Th^ 
otherwise coukf havv* had. 

The developmental program undergircfc the entire operation. Without it, the 
institution will not be comply. 

3. Linkages with Employer* 

Business and industry is constantly changing, and each community exists in its 
own environment with its own unique job n«rf$. $**tnt years ago, Greenville 
TEC searched for a means to keep up with focal busitmf and indwiry They looked 
at the expanding role and the benefits from advisory committal* Md decided to 
rebuild and revise the network of committee* The results were rewarding. 

These committees use their expertise to help the colkge develop and revise 
curricula, ensuring that students learn the right things. They help fo evaluate faculty 
and aid in faculty development through return-tcvinduwy programs and other 
activities They help to assess equipment needs and have contributed some $4 
million \i equipment acquisitions in just 15 months Their interest in students is 
evidenced by strong job placement support and by raising some $250,000 in 
student scholarships. 

In building this strong network of committees, Greenville TEC realized the 
necessity of employing a full-time director. The director's roJe is to coordinate and 
provide leadership to the 50-pSus advisory committees that are involved with the 
college. This director is responsible for scheduling meetings, preparing agendas, 
keeping official minutes, rotating memberships, ensuring open communications 
between administration and the committees, and timely reporting erf findings. The 
director also develops a handbook, an annual directory, aivd a quarledy newsletter. 

An annual plan for all committees is prepared, outlining responsibilities. The 
major responsibility is an annual report on programs with which the committees 
are involved. These evaluations focus on curriculum, faculty, equipment facilities, 
public relations, and employment outlooks. Comments and suggestions are made 
for improvement change or even for termination of programs, as their studies of 
internal and external factors indicate. 

A representative of each division of study tiien reports tin* results of these 
evaluations to a Program Review Committee mack 1 up of three members of the 
Greenville TEC Board. The reports become guidelines fer l>udget priorities and 
even employment decisions. They are studied by wltegfc officials who follow 
through on suggestions and report on action taken. 

For committee membership, the college looks for people with both knowledge 
in their fields and political influence. Keep in nnnd that to have a strong committee 
one needs to have people with the right skills for the curriculum being studied. For 
example, in high-tech curricula, do not necessarily invite the president of the 
company or his officers. Instead, select engineers and front-line production people 
who know the jobs and the skills required for those jobs. 

With more than 500 people serving on these committees. Greenville TEC also 
creates strong community support. By exciting these people about the college, 
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their influence on local and state folding sources and in other vital areas is 
obtained. 

Advisory committee membn «ts® help with a pnogram catted DACUM (Devel- 
oping a CumcufumJ, which helps the institution dewtop new curricula or update 
older ones, Members fine^ in DACUM workshops or find others 

10 serve. In these woifcshopsv peo^ 

compose a chart describing ger ^al ama5 erf conipetence and necessary sJd^ This 
chart becomes the basis for cunkulum development a competency check Irst for 
students, a career guidance foci and a job placement tool. (Faculty members are 
not included in a DACUM, *« order m ensure that ail involved will be objective 
about changing a cumcuSumj 

Greenville TEC seeks other ways to build linkages with business and industry. In 
high-tech edtiration, the present state is not enou$i. Industry will undergo even 
more rapid c. hnges in the future than in the recent pass, and they will be 
depending on the community colleges to stay up to dale with and to be ahead of 
the stale of the art Jn this regard, Greenville TEC is becoming the research center 
far the State erf South Carolina in machine tooling and in compurtercontrolled 
equipment. The college will be tied closely with companies at the drawing board 
stage, instead of later when a new technology affects the market. Projects such as 
this greatly improve the esteem of the college in the community. 

4* Linkages to Four-Year Institution 

In 1978, local industry began to tell Greenville TEC that two-year training for 
technicians was not enough. To respond to this concern, Greenville invited 
Clemson University to teach the final two years of a four-year degree program in 
engineering technology on the Greenville TEC campus. Today, one can begin in 
Greenville in development education and continue through a four-year degree in 
engineering programs, computer science, other technician programs and other 
programs supported by several universities. Greenville TEC is actually developing 
a "university center" where any university can provide four -year programs and 
beyond. Entrance into highly sophisticated technology fields without strong colle* 
giate studies in English, science, or mathematics is impossible A strong collegiate 
program enhances the entire institution. 

This effort to build a working linkage with four-year colleges and universities has 
paid excellent benefits, and Greenville TEC is held in even higher regard by area 
business and industry and tlx? community as a whole 

IMPLICATIONS 

in studying attempts by selected private colleges to deal with decline, Ellen 
Chaffee (1984) identified two strategic models. The first was the adaptive model, 
which involves atuning the organization to changes in market demands. This 
strategy is being expertly fine* tuned by the efforts of "fern Barton. The second 
strategy discussed by Chaffee is the interpretive model, which accepts that an 
organization is a network of individuals, and a key leadership role is to assure the 
management of meaning or focus on mission. This model is reflected in Dale 
P«i'neH's 0984b) belief that the community college must adopt a "loose-tight" 
principle. They must be "loose" on flexibility of programs, and on allowing 
creativity from faculties. To ensure that faculty efforts (indeed the efforts of all the 
c ollege's personnel) are directed toward desired goals they must be "tight" about 
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what they believe in, mission. Thesucoessfof college* in Giafiee's study are tfx>se 
that found their own unique blend erf the adaptive and the interpret tve. Administra- 
tors should use an inttNpne*iv«e model of strategy without forgetting the demands of 
their constituents. When a proposal for a new high-demand program is presented, 
thebunienofpwishouWbeonthepro^ 

the institution's mission (Chaffee 1934). Hence, curriculum grows out of mission. 

Rooeche (1984) believes ftat bysand-iaige clarity on mission is not common in 
educational organizations. Leadership must ensure that everyone is dean at all 
times, as to the mission of the college. In this effort leaders must rely on thar skills 
a educators* Some people have found something negative about promoting 
exec item educators into positions of leadership. This strong ability to teach can be 
one of leadership's most effective loots to achieve success. The concept erf the 
leader as a Seacber is finding its way into industry as reported by Douglas Williams 
(1 983). "The predominant sty le of teadership has gone through three stages, in die 
first stage, the leader was a man on a horse leading the troops. This gave way to the 
view of the leader as a leader of leaders. Wfe are now passing into still a third stage 
in which the top people in an organization have to be the teachers of the leaders 
under them. The leader as a teacher is a concept that has many significant 
implications." Williams adds, 'The imparting of corporate values-setting the 
exampteshas to be carried on throughout the organization by the leaders of the 
various segments of the business." This is not to say that a person from a non- 
teaching background can not be a good educational leader. Explaining that 
business managers make good presidents, Campbell (1983b) states that the key is 
to be problem oriented (ask the right questions). John Roueche's remarks explain 
this power. 

Leaders must adopt die interpretive model or strategy; but must also be experts at 
adaptive strategy as well, lb do so they must build strong linkages to their 
communities. There are many objectives in establishing linkages with external 
institutions. First strengthen the curricula. By knowing about the characteristics of 
area high schools one can more accurately adapt the organizations'* instructional 
program to fit the needs of incoming students, an opportunity to practice what 
Peters and Waterman (1982) call "stay close to the customer." By understanding 
the needs and operations of area employers leaders can more accurately focus 
learning on the right thing*. By articulating clearly with four year colleges in the 
service area tliey can devise curricula that help the transfer student transfer more 
credits, and enrich his or her opportunity to succeed at the baccalaureate level. 
Parneli (1984b) would like to see our collet transfer program be so good that 
there would never be a question about a student transfering a credit from a 
community college. 

Second, by the image we project when building linkages we want to enhance 
our graduates ability to find employment or achieve success at transfering We 
must project our committment to excellence, and build public confidence in what 
we do. Third, we want these organizations to not only help us build successful 
curricula and accept our graduates, but to also become a source of part-time 
instructors, partners in professional exchange, donors to foundations, and partners 
in establishing new linkages. Fourth, we want the linkages to be continuous. As 
communities change the community college curricula must also change to be 
viable in the future in establishing linkages we must also utilize all the personnel 
of the college. The <mage of the president as Mr. or Ms, "Outside/' and all others 
going about the internal affairs of the college must end to achieve the spectrum of 
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linkages needed Id excel!. Campbdi CI 983a) sees a future for community colleges 
in which the faculty wili build networks (linkages) with area computer users to 
organize and disseminate the resource of the information age, knowledge* This 
kind of networking requires thai ail of the college muss be prepared and capable of 
establishing and maintaining linkages. 

Wfe must believe in and develop partnerships in learning excellence with our 
high school colleagues. An exciting approach to Ms kind of linkage is the "two 
plus two tech-prep" curriculum (Pamefl 1984a), This program wo. d begin in the 
junior year of high school and culminate at the community college. Such a 
program may provide goals for those high school students who do not choose 
traditional "coJlegei!>rep M programs. By emphasizing applied science, applied 
math, and literacy students may develop a greater appreciation lor and higher 
achievement in these areas. Increasing an enthusiasm for learning "lech-prep" 
would broaden not narrow horizons for students, lb deepen the linkage with high 
schools, community colleges also can utilize their strength of flexibility to assist 
with teacher renewal. Community colleges am in prime position to develop and 
deliver programs for public school teachers in areas like math and science, and at 
times convenient to those teachers. Helping high schools strive for excellence 
could pay dividends far sooner than would a national effort to attract new teachers 
to these disciplines (Gordon 1983), 

Linkages to employers may be one of the most important efforts undertaken by a 
community college, Serving as a linking pin between current job readiness and 
employer needs is the primary role of most community colleges. Concern for the 
needs of area employers establishes a confidence in programs, colleges, and most 
importantly graduates. Advisory Committees as developed by On Barton should be 
the cornerstone of an effective linkage effort but already established finks for other 
purposes can be used to strengthen the total effort. One such opportunity is with 
Cooperative Education. The benefits to the student and participating employer in 
Cooperative Education are numerous and are listed in the appendix, in establish- 
ing a student in a cooperative education positron, the college is helping to link the 
student to his or her goals of meaningful employment. It is also an effective linkage 
for the instructional program to employers Acco*ding to Salisbury (1977) the 
community col* ge is an extension of the community it serves; therefore, coopera- 
tive education is often the source for public contact. "Public image" is vitally 
important and feedback is necessary. Not only must the community support the 
college, but the college must be responsive to the needs of the community. The 
close monitoring of student placements and business community contacts can lead 
to course revisions and deletions, as well as institution of new programs. The link 
to employers who are hiring students for cooperative education positions becomes 
a vehicle for the college to ask if the student was we!5 prepared. By establishing this 
linkage the college may also reduce the need to race with the stale oJ the art in 
purchasing equipment. By clearly estalbishing with Cooperative Education em- 
ployers what the college will teach and what the employer will train will reduce 
the need to have every new technology whiie providing a complete instructional 
program to the student. In a time of limited resources, should community college 
leadership give priority to the acquisition of new equipment (things) or promoting 
faculty acquisition of new information (knowledge) (Campbell 1 983a}? 

Not only must community colleges be adept at building linkages, but when they 
do have the necessary data to make decisions about the instructional program they 
must be able !o act. According to Peters and Waterman (1982! the excellent 
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companies are those thai have an action orientation. White explaining why 
empfoyement in the U,S. has been rising taster than that of Europe, Bemd Hof of 
the !W-Research institute in Cologne stated that the turnover rale of labor in 
American industry is about twice as high as in Germany^ sign of rapid innovation. 
That new jobs in America are created primarily in small and medium-siied firms is 
significant There is more room for private initiative and aggressive forward 
strategies. i> be successful at satisfying the employment needs of industry, commu- 
nity colleges must be equally innovative and as aggressive. The place to allow this 
entrepreneur^? may be the Continuing Education or Extension division. Ihis 
division can adopt Peters and Waterman's "do it-fix it-tty it" abroach to develop- 
ing courses and programs, in this regard , the Continuing Education division would 
become the path finder for curriculum programs that grow out of their success. 

Hams and Grede (1 977) abstracted three levels erf competence from Individual- 
ized Educational Planning, a 1975 study by Metropolitan State University in St. 
Paul. They are as fcJfowv 

Knowing: "fo know means to have leirned and retained and be able 
to recall the theory and methodology and the context of a 
particular subject. 

Applying: To apply means to be able and willing to use the theory and 
methodology . - . and the context erf a subject in new and routine 
situations. 

Evaluating: To evaluate means to be able to judge the value of theory 
and methodology. . .and context of the subject in relation to goals or 
staled criteria. The evaluation process implies an informed judge- 
men r. 

Based on these levels of competency, Harris and Grede provide a guide to 
developing curricula that encourages the achievement of these levels. "Theoretical 
and Background" courses should be part of a curriculum to help students achieve 
the knowing level. "Specialized Occupational" courses should be included to 
help students reach the applying or hands on level, finally, "General Education" 
courses must be made a part erf the curriculum to help students achieve the 
evaluating level. By adding the skills and additudes necessary to problem solve and 
learn independently, the community college helps the student prepare for what is 
beyond the entry tevet job. Owen (1 984) states that without question, die rapidity 
with which change is occuring in industry-processes, machines and management- 
change that creates positions overnight and eliminates others during the same 
period-is evidence that broad general education skills are needed to continue to 
hold a job, to move into new jobs and to change careers. Part of ihe value of 
general education today may be instilling in adults a commitment to lifelong 
leamingAo continually come back for development and refreshment-just to keep 
up with today's advancements. 

Unfortunately, many students have a negative view of general education require- 
ments. Freqentiy, they are taken with the attitude of "getting them out of the way/' 
or they are skipped in the curriculum with the student taking only the knowing and 
applying level courses to get to the job market as fast as possible. To address this 
problem, Rippey and Campbell {1982) outline the strategy devised at Vernon 
Regional Junior College in Texas. The Catalog and Curriculum Committee decided 
that once students enrolled in their occupational specialization, proper academic 
advising and experience would eventually convince them of the need for compcv 
tencies in general education courses. In the interim, the college's responsibility 
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was to assist each student in developing their full potential and a genuine love for 
learning. Then, if students did "stopout" for whatever reason, they would even- 
- tually want to return to continue career development 

In general the program at Vernon accepts the principles of lifelong teaming and 
career foddering. Certificate programs, eliminating genera! education courses, 
were set up, including courses in technical competencies {knowing and applying 
levels) and elective*. These elective* include three new courses. 

1. Caieer Desidbpmenf 
ing. 

2. Occupational Adjustment for p^e^ptoyment/pre-supervised work expe- 
rience. 

3. Supervised Work Expeneince^Cooperative Education. 

These elective* are an attempt to respond to employer priorities relating to 
getting to work on time, getting along with co-wocters and honesty. After complet- 
ing the certificate? level students may "stop out" with job skills and attitudes 
conducive to successful employment If the student choose to "slop in" again, he 
or she may continue towards an Associate in Applied Science Degree where 
general education courses are increased. In the appendix is a conceptual model of 
the reform at \temon and an explanation of the new courses. 

Emerging technologies, high tech industries and information age are terms thai 
imply a future for our students. The growth rate for these high lech industries are 
impressive. However/levin and Rumberger U9B3) warn that although the growth 
rates of high tech jobs are high, growth in terms of numbers are in the service 
industry US. News and World Report 0984) in analyzing the 1984-85 Occupa- 
thml Outlook Handbook states that the service industries - including transporta- 
tion, communications, utilities, finance, insurance, real estate and government - 
will account for almost 75 percent o* all new jobs through 1 995 . . , employment 
in higlvtechnology industries is expected to contribute only a relatively smai I share 
of total job growth, accounting for just 6 percent of ail new fobs. Wfe must attack 
with equal vigor (as we do high tech) career preparation in die areas of business 
and human services. As more couples with children become working couples, 
they will depend more on child care and other human services previously taken 
care of in the home. What obligation do we have to our communities to do all we 
can to ensure that these services will be die best they can be? As Chaffee (1984) 
endorses, colleges must seek their own unique strategies, and as Gleazer (T9S0) 
states, we must be community-oriented 

Implications. The implications for the future leaders of the community college 
movement are many. The following cons deration of only a few of the implications 
suggest that leaders must 

• Be true to the mission of the college. They should make themselves expert* on 
the mission of the college and become advoc ates of it, to the students, faculty, 
and community. 

• Reach out to the community utilizing every contact or linkage possible. 
Utilizing these linkages to develop curricula will make good on the promise 
of the mission. 

• Hire the best possible personnel and expect the most from them. Constantly 
communicate the expectations of greatness, ami reward it with pay and 
praise. 

• Expect greatness from students. Ensure that the disillusionment in the nation's 
public schools does not extend to the community c ollege movement 
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« Prepare people tor careers not jobs, This n^y require creaiivi^ 
curriculum planning. It may also require unpopular choices as many do not 
look beyond the entry level job especially when unemployed. 

CONCLUSION 

I mve leadership must care about their institution's mission, personnel, students 
and communities* They must also become adept at expressing 
caringtofr^pc^tbatttbecon^ 

care abcHH the excellence d their own eiorts and die achievement levels of their 
student Caring is the motivator, the actual achievement of objectives and the 
fuffiflmemo manias such 

as needs assessment linkage building aid curriculum design. Skill building in 
these areas are complicated by the dynamics of comnum^ 
merits. To provide ins&txtional program that make good on the promises of 
mission statements in community colleges, faculties must develop and maintain 
knowledges and skills in measuring the changing abilities and needs of entering 
students (inputs), new technologies In learning (processes), and changing societal 
demands (outputs). Leadership's responsibilities, therefore, include providing the 
opportunities for the development of these knowledges and skills and their 
constant renewal. Community colleges are about the business of learr t&, and that 
extends to its personnel as receivers of college sponsored and encouraged team- 
ing. 
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Chapter 4 
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Rationale 

There is nothing more important to institutions and to the future 
than their slati The effectiveness in selecting peopk, placing them 
in the job, orienting them, developing thern, utilizing them, and 
finally appraising ami rewarding their performance is die key to our 
future— wen as it has rktermined our past, The development of 
human resources must be as continuous and as well p/awied as the 
development of programs. Achieving excellence will come only if 
colleges institutionalize human resource development programs 
and accompany these wrth necessary organizational development. 
This will occur only through the strong leadership o/ the president 
ami active support by managers throughout the institution. 

lames O. Mammons 

I believed a leader could operate successfully as a kind of advisor to 
his organization. I thought I could avoid being a 'boss/ Uncon- 
sciously I suspect, I hoped to duck the unpleasant necessity of 
making difficult decisions . . , / thought that maybe I could operate 
so that everyone would like me— that 'good human relations' mx//d 
eliminate all discord and disagreement 

mm I could not have been more wrong. It foofe a couple of years, but I 
finally began to realize that a leader cannot avoid the exercise of 
authority any more than he can avoid the responsibility tor what 
happens to his organization. 

fames L Hudgins quoting 
Douglas McGregor 

Perhaps no job in business and industry is more important than that 
of the ftrst-line supervisor-manager. This person is a buffer, mediator, 
communicator, iackotell-trades; and, by and large, one who must 
master all of these skills. Human resource development of any 
organization keys upon the intuithreness of the midtevel manager. 
This precariously positioned individual must match the needs and 
aspirations of the community college instructor with the goals and 
objectives of the institution. 

Management is not about making things and selling things, it's 
about peo ( tie . . . Management of people i* what counts . . . Don't 
look for exi uses when the product fails, look in the mirror . . . Big 
organizations are dumb keep it (management) stmplv. 

W Wayne Scoff 
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OiMtOIVB 

An understanding of this chapter should enable the reader to do the following: 

1 . Coneepttwlize the interdependence of (acuity evaluation, motivation, and 
devetopmer.t. Faculty do not involve themselves with things with which they 
are not familiar and for which they are not rewarded. 

2. Enhance the mid-manager's capacity to motivate a community college 
instructor. 

3. initiate the process of faculty evaluation-nxXivatiomJeveiopment. 
INTRODUCTION 

Survival of the community college, in an age when information is the most 
expensive resource, depends on effective and efficient use of faculty and staff. A 
dynamic human resource development program Is paramount Creative thinking 
and innovative commitments by college administration will provide solutions to 
keeping personnel in a state-ofahesart readiness, 

Tomorrow's community college managers will lace extremely complex situa- 
tions. Decisions wilt be made under circumstances where the complex data 
necessary for traditional deciston-making process will be unavailable, inadequate 
or too costly to gather quickly. Agor's writings (1983) indicate that intuitive 
personnel development will provide managers with an advantage in analyzing 
complex issues. When all faculty and staff maintain an effective, pertinent evalua- 
tk>rwtx^\^kin^evelopment process, the decision nuking within the organisation 
is simple and efficient. 

Characteristics indicating needed human resource development are described in 
the expressed predicament "The human problems generated by institutional 
uncertainty are numerous. On many campuses the Inhabitants fee? lonely, isolated, 
hostile, competitive, insecure and anxious. They often feel powerless to change 
the establishment or to control their own lives. Institutions, by and large, oner few 
opportunities for individuals to shape themselves and their environments. Cam- 
puses offer little er»eouragement for simultaneously teaming to comprehend, to 
feel and to create or to take risks and to behave with honesty ..." (Mammons 
1984) 

The : *Ui>*ce sheH o* a college does not itemize the most valuable assets. Infect, 
this resource of human effectiveness and vitality is not measured in dollars and has 
never been accurately evaluated. DeHart (1982) indicates tfvt community college 
vitality will be gained by applying better ways to evaluate this resource and to 
preserve and enhance it Accurate and meaningful programs of faculty evaluation 
are prerequisite to human resource development 

A compelling rationalization for tacuity/staff development is the need to articu- 
late college training programs with business and industry training programs. Castro 
(1984) stated, "Higher education is preoccupied with the business world— its 
notions of r.-aiity, accountability and style. What is the business world really like 
and what lessons dues it have for the success of educational practice?" 

Effective faculty/staff programs of evaluation and development will identify 
specific industry needs. Compromising situations exist in v htch subjects and 
courses are offered not because students wanted or needed them but because an 
essentially autonomous group of academic professionals could and would teach 
nothing else. To maintain or increase student enrollment colleges directed faculty 
to drop unpalatable offerings and offer undemanding courses. Rudolph (1984) 
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points out that the results confirmed the inadequate management of fatuity-staff 
devetopn^tpnograrraar^ 

curriculum and its application to business and industry was robbed of any 
credibility. 

The "bum out" of instructors prov ides additional justification of human resource 
development The seme of purpose that compels beginning eager instructors 
becomes vague and distant No longer does a dear purpose exist to build upon 
much less provide a rnodd Cor others. 

Business and industry needs must be used as an approach to faculty retraining. 
Unless colleges can devefop a sys^^ 

longer be made to produce direct benefits for student and industry. Entrenched 
career programs dependent on a cored 

career education a cruel irpny in community colleges. Two basic trends are evident 
in human resource development One trend is to add new faculty to serve new 
programs and ^new student clientele. This is more convenient than overcoming 
the change resistance from continuing faculty The second trend is to "selectively" 
allocate funds from declining programs to high demand programs. This redistribu- 
tion of resources would replace (acuity as programs dunged. "Both trends fail to 
address the issue of institutional adjustment to shifting or declining resources in 
community colleges through retraining of faculty" {Alfred and Nash 1983), 

Researcher 

institutional renewal within community colleges should begin with an effective 
faculty development process. The product of the institution (education of the 
student) is totally dependent on the faculty aid their creative use of ail available 
resources. Dewtopment erf the faculty is stressed by both infernal and external 
forces. 

Should community college education emulate business and industry training? 
Faculty and administration view business and industry as bing what academia is 
nctf— M?fkxmfident, up-todate, competitive, well coordinated, regulated by close 
accountability and compatible with mass production technology. "We are im- 
pressed with the power associated with being business-like" (Castro 1984). 

How much of an association should community colleges have with business 
and industry? Wilt faculty be business and industry trained in addition to being 
academically trained? Business and industry personnel development leaders will 
be recognized as educators as they provide full-scate training programs. 

Dunn (1983) recognizes that America's business and industry are steadily 
improving the educational preparation erf personnel trainers. As erf August 1983, 
over 100 formal academic programs exist for human resource development 
personnel in the United Stales, with at least 40 at the master's and doctoral levels. 
As these human resource development leaders become credent tated as educators, 
the lines will be further blurred; and it will be easier for colleges to create linkages, 

The perception of developmental needs by an individual faculty is affected by 
their current performance. Individual performance is indicated by the faculty's 
activities resulting in either a positive or negative effect on the attainment of 
individual and organizational goals ami objectives. Hammons (1984) recognizes 
five factors that determine individual performance; 

1. Ability 

• Current Capacity to Perform 
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• Capability 

• Includes: 

— Intellectual factors (verbal numerical, and special skills) 

— manual facto s 

— personalis traits 
WHAT A PERSON CAN DO 

2. Motivation 

• That something that comes from within that causes you to use your 
capacity 

• Willingness to perform 

• There are numerous motivators 
WH 4 ~ \ PERSON IV/Li DO 

3. C/im»* - A set of characteristics that describe an organization's internal 
environment and that 

— n.e relatively enduring 

— distinguish that organization from others 

— are dearly perceived by members of the organization 

— serve as a bash for interpreting each situation/happening 

— influence the u %ior of people in the organization 

— result f .s r '* 0" lenders e* the oigani zation (especially those in 
top n~; . :,**\$ ueal with its behavior (i.e., policies, procedures), its 
members, and its environment 

4. Opportunity - Factors beyond employee's direct control that influence 
whether or not they have the chance to perform. 

5- Environment - Forces external to an organization that have the potential for 
influencing the organization. 

Performance of personnel within an institution is influenced by these stated 
performance factors. Ar'-^nistratton must recognize tee factors and utilize diem 
in a developmental ^ * ; Evaluation of faculty performance has been trans- 
formed in severe 1 areas in recent years and is still changing. The changes 
reflect administrative and professional realization that evaluation is more than a 
means for discipline measures or merit pay. The best results are for professional and 
institutional development The human resource development process is much 
more effective by initiating Hammons' (1984) performance appraisal system: 

1 . Determine the* purposes of the organization 

A. Mission 

B. Long-term goals (3-5 years) 

C Short-range objectives (1 year) 

2. Determine the role(s) of the staff. What Is each person to do? 

3. Fstablish a committee 

A. Clarity erf charge and role are crucial 

8. Representative membership with high credibility is essential. 

C Determine committee process (chairperson, *2cretary, minutes, poli- 



cies, etc) 



Task 


Who is responsible 


Due oate 


Resources needed 



4. Prepare the committee 

A. De^rmine staff opinion regarding present appraisal system and ap- 
praisal in general I 

B. Con tad other mstijytions believed fo have good systems 
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C. Conduct literature review 

5. Define the fturposes of the system 

6. Determine possible areas and criteria (what is to be measured) 

7. Establish proposed standards (achievement tew!} to be used and evidence 
(documentation) needed 

8. Determine process to be used in implementing the syslem 

A. Who evaluates (Superiors) of person appraised, peers, subordinates, 
persons outside immediate work environment, appraisee (self-evalua- 
tion)} 

8. When to evaluate (frecpency— annugily etc.) 
C How to coftect data {forms, dates, ete.) 

D. Weighing (hew much value to what?V 

9. Develop grievance procedure ^ 

10. Disseminate proposed plan and solicit suggestions 

11. Review recommendations and revise plan j ! 

12. issue plan and announce strategy for subsequenriy fevtewing ard modifying 
plan 

A. After first cornpiefce cycle 

B, Periodically thereafter 

1 3. Train appropriate personnel in implementation 

Keep afl constituencies informed during planning stages 

Institutional commitment is required to allow faculty to keep up with their 
discipline in new materials and methodology developments. Just to keep up, the 
faculty must be allowed considerable amounts of time to collect, format and 
present information via the new technologies. Time must be allowed for the 
developmental tasks of diagnosing student needs and prescribing individual 
courses of study. 

The characteristics within an instructional organization can become an issue to 
human resource development Anxiety, stress and alienation among midlevel 
managers and administration results in political grouping, harmful competition 
and noncooperation among the various departments. An organization that has 
become politicized is state and nonproductive. Eisner (1981) observed that the 
gnealest deterrent to politicizafron is to have programs allowing management to 
develop a clear sense of their own competencies and skills, 

Effective staff devefopement will help to insure vitality in the college. Faculty and 
staff are to be encouraged to work consciously for the enharicement of personal 
vitality as a fundamental goaf. Vitality is characterized by growth in skills and 
capabilities, by purpose and direction and by accomplishment (DeHart 1982). 
Effective staff development results in individuals who are self-motivated to get the 
most out of competencies and skills and to become suc cessful within the organiza- 
tion. 

Presidential Practitioner 

The straight-forward philosophy of management expressed by Peteis and Water- 
man (1982) places the action at the level of the people who are doing the work. In 
a community college the action workers are the instructors. Instructors provide the 
service required by the public in using the community college to meet their 
individual goals and objectives. A well-managed instructor is engaged in a 
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continuous process of evaluation, motivation and development The three phases 
of the process are inseparable. Each phase is linked together. Each phase requires 
externa! examination from a manager and internal examination trom the instructed. 
The key to this active process comes from the management. A case study far this 
active process is Sumter "fechnfca! Institute {Hudgins 1964). 

Leaders lend to color an ot^anteatton with their characteristics. Acfiveness and 
intrusiveness from management create a positive dtmate for continuous develop- 
ment (Hammons 1984). Some characteristics of this dimaie include: 

• An Environment erf Trust 

• Permission to Fail (Tight-loose) 

• Expectations of Exeeiience 

• Goal Orientation 

• Collaborative Rebtkviships 

• Personal Goafs Match College Goals 

• Recognition of Realities 

• Communications 

With these eight characteristics, again the emphasis is on keeping it simple and 
involving the people. The effective and continuous management process of 
e/afuation, motivation and development is further explained with the "Eight 
Rules" on "To Be The Best" (Hudgins 1984): 

1. 9/as for Action 

2. Stay Close to the Customer 

3. Simple Form-Lean Staff 

4. Hands On-Value Driven 

5. Autonomy and Entrepreneurship 

6. Productivity Through People 

7. Stick to the Knitting * 

8. Simultaneous Loose-Tight Properties (Peters & Waterman 1982). 
Colleges that are confused as to hew to develop their personnel resources have 

no difficulty in offering a course o$ study equally confusing to the student. 
Evaluation of curricula and faculty is a key component of faculty development. 
Predeveiopment evaluation and posidevefopment evaluations are both necessary 
for total institutional progress. In the informational «ge erf the 1980s, evaluation of 
faculty has taken on new meaning and importance. Who makes the decisions for 
evaluating and rewarding developmental accomplishments? If all faculty were to 
choose to participate in a development process and all expected to receive 
remuneration and promotion as rewards, the organization would experience 
suicide. 

The evaluation process of faculty performance is the most difficult component of 
the total evaiuation^nc^ivatiofHi&velopmental process. Speak of evaluation to 
faculty, and fear becomes the dominant motivator. Fear is an urgent taskmaster. 
Seventy-two percent of the people in the world participate in activities because 
they are afraid not to (Scott 1984). The major problem of faar as a motivate* is the 
manner in which people interact. Fear creates anxieties that v must be venteii. 
Anxiety results In inner conflicts with concepts of security, trust, self-esteem and 
value judgment. The most effective way to evaluate people is to stimulate a 
recognition of needs. Individuals are hesitant to acknowledge their needs. Scon 
(1984) gives two reasons as to why people won't tell their needs: 

1 . they don't know, and 

2. they are afraid of their own judgment. 
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"To the degree you can reduce judgment to zero, you can motivate people." 

Accural evaluation and assessment of the i nstriKto/cumculum activities reveal 
the institutional and persona! needs, and the available resources. The administra- 
tive support erf tacufty/siaff development is crucial. Once the commitment from the 
top is established, an assessment process should begin. Recognition of these 
existing activities wilt often reveal a base for building a forma! program. Accom- 
plishing institutional and individual needs assessments is the most important 
assignment feeing the statf developer. The questionnaire and the persona! inter- 
view are die tv*> most popular methods Cor such assessment Personal interviews 
take time but often build support. Questionnaires reach larger numbers and bring 
uniformity to the process. 

Staff and organizational development is a synergistic partnership of the total 
institution. A relationship exists between climate, ability and motivation that must 
be assessed, analyzed and utilized. This change model has been effectively 
applied to a continuous faculty/staff development at Sumter Area Technical Col- 
lege. 

Once a commitment to a format staff development has been made by the 
administration, staff and total institution, a philosophy for sta^f development should 
evolve, "fc provide a focus, the members of the institution who are to be served 
should develop and approve this philosophy, it will deaf with need and importance 
as well as bask: guiding principles. Putting the philosophy into action should be 
the responsibility of a staff development coordinator. A coordinator of staff develop- 
ment, assisted by an institutional wide representative committee, will maintain 
focus of activities. 

A Case Study for Human Resource Development 

At Sumter Area Technical College, the evaluatiornricKivatiorvdevefofKnent proc- 
ess is an accepted way erf fife. When James L Hudgins took the helm in May 1 978 
as the institution's second president the attitude for organizational development 
was right and Hie process became a realization, Hudgins began the development 
process by applying the action definition used by Jim Hammons in the book 
Organization Development: Change Strategies. "Organizational Development 
represents change that is planned, is pursued in a systematic fashion, is expected to 
occur over a long period, is systems oriented, is managed, is based on participation 
and involvement by those concerned, takes into account both data and expe- 
rience, emphasizes goal setting and planning, is implemented with a contingency 
approach, and focuses on intact work teams." 

Hudgins began the developmental process al Sumter by the formation of major 
•( hases for change; 

• Step 1 - Awareness of Need for Change 1 

• Step 2 - Diagnosis 

• Step 3 - Action Plans, Strategies & Techniques 

• Step 4 - Monitoring, Evaluating & Stabilizing 

With the assistance of John McKay, Vice-President for Educational Affairs, a 
process of analysis of the existing conditions began. McK.iy developed a rationale 
for introduc ing a significant change strategy. The awareness of need for change 
became apparent to the more creative members of the faculty and staff. 

The technique used by Hudgins in diagnosing fr \ K*<i for ( iange was direct 
arxi effective, containing all the essential elements: 
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• Sincere * intended to utilize results 

• Broad-Based - involved all eiernente of organization 

• Diagnostic - sought to identify real problems 
The diagnosis took place in two phases: 

1, Survey conducted in May erf 1978 which asked three questions: 

a. Identify five most important functions of the president 

b. kjeruify live greats 

c. Identify the five most important priorities for Sumter Area Technical 
College 

2. A planning process initialed during the year contained a SWOT's analysis: 

Strengths 
Weaknesses 
Opportunities 
Threats 

In compliance with his commitment to a continual development process, 
Hudgins repealed the survey in 1963. 

The survey results became the foundation for the continuing developmental 
process. The results were utilized to introduce immediate and long-range action 
plans, immediate action was indicated to be structural changes and personnel 
changes. The survey specifically pointed out personnel changes in the areas of 
transfers, recruitment and temrinatton. Long-range changes focused on specific 
issues including staff development evaluation, student recruitment aid marketing 
and competeKy-based education. In meeting the staff development needs, 
Hudgins used die model previously referenced in this writing. With the assistance 
erf Dianne Brandsiadter, Hudgins developed Sumter's Action Plan for Faculty and 
Staff Development 

The final step in this organizational development process was to initiate a 
continual process of faculty and program evaluation. Hudgins experienced diffi- 
culties common to higher education— what should the outcomes of evaluation be 
and how should these outcomes be measured 7 Nevertheless, efforts continued to 
be made and results realized at Sumter. Measurable results were obtained from 
critical areas such as enrollment increases, student demographic changes, changes 
in program offerings, changes in revenue sources, increase in calibre of faculty and 
staff and improvement in physical facilities. 

The leadership provided by Hudgins was paramount in the organizational 
development process at Sumter Area Technical College. Hudgins' philosophy is 
that the president should use his/her leadership skills to make Organizational 
Development possible by (1) creating a climate for change, and (2) establishing a 
structure for change. This philosophy has led Sumter Area Technical College to the 
exemplary model for Human Resource Development. 

Models of Human Resource Development 

The faculty seminar has been used in some situations as an effective means to 
faculty/staff development. SchwoebeS (1984) points out the Faculty Seminar at 
Temple University as an ad hoc, self-selected, ongoing group. The purpose of this 
seminar is a self-analysis of instructional problems, in the initial meetings for 
planning of development policies, this group discovered that a common under- 
standing of the nature and definition of higher education did not exist. Each faculty 
member perceived the purpose of the total institution to be characteristic of their 
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own philosophy. 

The proceedings toward a faculty/staff development program became effective 
only after a common understanding of objectives and philosophy was reached. 
The seminar studied various issues relating to transition from an industrial society 
to a service economy. Conclusions resulted in the construction of a program that 
would deal specifically with the educational needs of a typically service economy 
population. This seminar's efforts resulted in the Gateway Program. 1 he purpose of 
the Gateway Program was to demonstrate thai individuals with a variety of 
educational backgrounds and at different points in life could communicate posi- 
tively to develop a common need. The group carefully designed learning expe- 
riences thai helped them to determine what they needed, what they could get, and 
what they could handle. 

Astute institutions will establish a (acuity development program that alters 
organizational norms and cultivates faculty development as a desirable activity. 
Quit and Gueths (1981) suggest specific design criteria tor a model program of 
faculty development. 

An effective model for Cacuky&iaff development could avoid remedial topics 
such as 'teaching teachers how to teach," A survey of twenty-four colleges and 
universities revealed that ninety percent of the faculty judged themselves to be 
"above average" or "superior teacher" Instruction is most likely to be improved 
when development programs are concerned with pertinent topics related to waht 
is needed in the curriculum. 

First the program should focus on professional roles and activities rather than on 
individual, program or organizational needs. Developmental activities that are 
consonant with the image of an accomplished instructor and convey a measure of 
prestige should be promoted. Second, the program should have a developmental 
approach and a constructive rationale rather than a remedial purpose. Correctly 
aimed faculty/staff development programs are the third design. The orientation 
should be to encourage and reward participants so that institutional norms are 
changed and individuals eventually elect to participate for fear of peer pressure. 

The fourth design is that developmental programs should be faculty centered 
and not administratively directed. A faculty review board should accept proposals 
and reward funding for individual development programs. This reward process 
would be faculty controlled and accepted. Fifth, the program should be structured 
institutional-wide and not by department. A cross-departmental program would 
have die advantage in that resources can be shifted to fund the departments with 
the most demanding development needs. Sixth, the rewards for faculty develop* 
merit should be berth economic and noneconomtc resulting in fulfilling individual 
desires and promoting individuals to maintain the status quo. Conversely, where 
the perceived risks of innovation are few and die potential payoffs are many, 
individuals will be disposed more favorable to change. The faculty development 
program should enable prospective participants to choose from the widest range 
of activities. The reward structure should permit successful participants to choose 
from the widest possible array of intrinsic and extrinsic payoffs. 

The creative use of a human resource development model is continguent on the 
application of certain generalizations (Hudgins 1984): 

• finding an intelligent point of coordination for these activities. 

• realizing that the best faculty development programs dre probably highly 
decentralized, and even underrnanager\ as far as the intrusion of administra- 
tion is concerned, 
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• knowing that rronetary iroentives and retease tiim* defivw betkrr results than 
grand designs at the central office, 

• recognizing that as in management development, externa! forces or even 
personal crisis have more id do with the successful initiation of change than 
the best designed plans, 

• acknowledging peer or colleague influence as a major component of good 
faculty development programs, 

• concluding that the best faculty development programs appear to be jointly 
designed by administration and faculty and combined with facilitative sup* 
port (not always money) from the administration. 

• realizing that most good faculty development programs a.ne tied to missions of 
the institution, but also are good sob flights for individual initiative. 

IMPLICATIONS 

An effective and efficient process of evakiatkmnotivatk^ offers 
many intriguing results. Intriguing, in that innovative and sometimes irrational 
ideas can otter potential profi* that r viil turn a stale organization into an energetic 
and dynamic force. Community colleges will be looked toward in the future to 
serve as the trendsetter in continuity of learning. When proper development 
occurs, the community colleges would fit the description offered by Pamefl 
(1984), " , .if there is one woid that really desaibeste 
junior colleges of this country, it would be the word 'opportunity/ I would . . . 
choose to use the word 'access' because it is a little more descriptive than even the 
word 'opportunity/ Access to higher education, that's one of the roles of the 
community college/' The premier implication of human resource development is 
to provide access to the opportunity, 

initially the advantages of human resource development would be to the 
individual Ideally, development would result in a change of attitude and a change 
of behavior. Positive attitude and behavior changes of the individual would 
simultaneously benefit the total institution. Built into the developmental process 
would be a rewards system for an individual's improved performance; including 
merit pay, sizable raises and promotions. 

Monetary benefits would be only a part of the implications of development. 
With less direct financial resources involved, individuals could gain advantages 
more gratifysr.£ in some situations, than a pay raise. Development reward could 
be a teaching assistant, additional laboratory equipment, increased supplies and 
materials budget a teaching load reduction, increased travel funds, and possibly a 
sabbatical. 

Invaluable to many individuals are those rewards which offer no monetary gains. 
Everyone appreciates recognition. After completing a developmental process, the 
individual coukf be recognised by being offered opportunities to give advice, 
influence decisions and serve on key committees, these individuals could have a 
more compact schedule, more advanced courses, exposure in professional publi- 
cations. Recognition with a certificate, medal or plaque. These individuals could 
be honored with an opportunity §o a luncheon with the dean, president or board of 
trustees. Contrarify, to the individual the most desirable reward may be to be 
exempt from certain meetings and committees. 

Professionals most often gain satisfaction from intrinsic rewards, the satisfaction 
of a job well done. Developmental processes will result in an increase of 
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professional status and respect from colleagues. Much worth can be pined from 
professional status and peer rtcogniiton. 

Community colleges can only improve in trie service of educating the public by 
developing the process of evaluatkxwrotivation^ Refraining the fac- 

ulty will balance the student interests and industry needs with faculty instructional 
proficiency. Revitalized faculty' will haw the imsight needed to improve institu- 
tional performance in relation to changing economic conditions, shifting labor 
market needs and rapid advances in technology 

Development of systematic approaches to faculty retraining 
ness and industry will improve institutional responsiveness to the following:* 1) 
fluctuations in industry needs for trained manpower and 2) changing conditions 
governing tine supply of faculty in emerging high demand career fields such as 
business, allied health and the engineering sciences (Alfred 1983). Continual 
employment of the evaluatforwrKrtiva^ process will gain for the 

community college vauaWe information about the quality of institutional re- 
sources and products. The process will reveal an open analysis of such vital 

components of the organizational operation as the teaching faculty curriculum , 
organization, institutional strategies, equipment inventories, program planning 

and evaluation processes, academic support services and student outcomes. < 
institutional advantages will be gained from acknowledging program deficiencies. „ 
The evaluatiorvmotivation«tev^ process will imtiate corrective actions to \ 
implement the improvement of instructional performance and preparation of 

students for business and industry. * 

Profits from a persistant human resource developmental process will fulfill die 
premier objective of effectively and efficiently employing die institutional means 
to provide am>tt to an opportunity for excellence in continual learning, 

CONCLUSION 

Recommendations to Divisktfi/Department Chairpersons 

The process of faculty development is most effective when administered in three 
phases: Devaluation, 2) motivation, and 3) development Based on the references 
died in this writing, the effective continual process of evaluation-motivation- 
development is contingent on the application of several pertinent steps. 

Evaluation Steps; 

• Develop an awareness of a need to change. 

• Create a non-threatening climate for change, 

• Assist the faculty in establishing specific standards erf instriK^ional and pro- 
gram performance. 

• Lead the individual faculty members in an analysis proce » to determine 
differences in performance and the established standard. 

• Identify the specific needs in meeting the established standards. 
Motivation Steps: 

• At all 'imes maintain a positive relationship with the faculty. 

• Establish a rewards system that will compensate the efforts required to 
complete the developmental task. 

• Assure the faculty that the rewards system is an indispensable component of 
the developmental process. 

• Allow faculty the flexibility to select developmental processes that will 
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develop them as a person and not just improve their function to the institu- 
tion. 

Development Steps: 

• Provide the time and appropriate resources for faculty development 

« Allow the faculty the flexibility to participate in developmental activities that 
will be personally fulfilling. 

• Organic the reward 
developmental efforts will be administered, 

• Structure the operation o£ the diviskxu'departnient so that the gained develop- 
ment will become a real part of the operation. 
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RATIONALE 

Small two year colleges represent a strategic element in the nation 's 
post-secondary educational system. These institutions are ofmn the 
only resource available tor educational access, occupational prepa- 
ration, upgrading or retraining. The use or new technology far 
instructional and administrative applications in such institutions is 
critical if they are to fulfill thek mission and full potential. 

Louis W. Bender and 
Lara P. Conrad 

The involvement and encouragement of the college president is 
necessary for a smooth transition into using administrative tools 
such as MIS and data base management Managers of computer 
departments must be fully aware of the context of the professional 
educational institution. 

Carl Christian Anderson 

Graphic communications will replace paper for storage and com- 
munication of information. Electronic mail, interactive disc, and 
teleconferencing will rep/ace the memo 

William L Ballenger 
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Educational leaders am facing a technological revolution which impacts every 
area of the institution and dictates new strategies for planning and decision making. 
This rapid technological change will also bring to administrators invaluable 
resources and an incredible range of options to use as they develop new adminis- 
trative skills. Institutional leaders wilt be required to sort through, target aid 
implement change strategies to support both administrative functions and instruc- 
tional activities. The response of community colleges to these need; will set the 
future course. Dunn 0983) stales "exciting days are ahead for thost4f&itufions 
that can make the transition and realize the unlimited potential of the information 
society/' 

The rise erf the community college movementwasdirectly related to thw 
and willingness to be people's colleges, linked to foca! industry and providing 
practical skill training or general education parallel to the first two years of a four- 
year degree. Their adaptive flexibility and spontaneous reaction to community 
needs make community colleges "the most important educational contribution erf 
the mid-20th century" (McCabe 1981). But will the people's colleges show this 
same adaptive strategy in accepting and integrating the latest technology? 

OBJECTIVES 

The opportunities and issues which the emerging technologies facing to the 
community college require some examination. How can technology be used to 
solve the educational administrator's dilemma of translating a profusion of data 
into useful management information to assist in decision making? Specifically this 
chapter will: 

1. Provide an overview of computer and telecommunication technologies and 
their impact on post-secondary institutions. 

2. Enhance understanding of new management tods and organizational struc- 
tures to improve institutional administration and decision-making. 

3. Examine ways to enhance the capacity of institutional leaders in an attempt to 
utilize appropriate forms of technology to improve services to their com- 
munities. 

INTRODUCTION 

Computers are a leading technology in what John Naisbitt (1 984) has described 
as the infomration society. They are touted as the answer to both the manager's and 
the educator's dreams. College administration must develop practical skills in 
decision making, must be actively involved in assessing and selecting appropriate 
management and instructional tools, and must plan and implement technologies 
which will relate to the mission of the college. 

Educators, already at work in the knowledge business, should look to technology 
and telecommunications as an effective means of expanding and improving 
services. The evolution into the information age signals significant changes in the 
issues and decisions facing community college leaders who must respond to 
insure that colleges manipulate and direct use of technology to their and the 
learners' benefit. Administrators, faculty and students need new strategies to adapt 
to these issues and their societal and economic impact. Skills not now possessed 
will be needed to manage, teach or learn with the new technologies. 

Two areas in the college which likely will be early targets for experiments in 
using technology are administrative/financial services and instruction. Innovative 
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activities incorporating computer and telecommunications technologies can have 
immediate impact on the total institution. For example, some of the issues faced by 
personnel involved in implementing these initiatives am a part erf any change 
process: long-range planning, identifying key personnel, specifying coordination 
. and management responsibility, allocating resources, ami disseminating informa- 
tion. Other issues are specific to the activity and department In examining 
implementation of technological innovation in an administrative or instructional 
setting one sees some very different requirements. There would be different user 
groups with different needs for each system. The target for administrative comput- 
ing, for instance, would be business office personnel or top4evd administrators; 
users of instructional technology would be students and faculty. 

Specific software and hardware decisions would be based on different criteria. 
Support of instruction is a priority in institutional planning and activity. The 
administrative data processing function is a support unit for the systems and 
personnel needed for instruction. Thus, die examination of the impact of techno- 
logy on a college must be examined from those two perspectives. 

First; this chapter will examine die adaptive flexibility needed by colleges 6) 
effectively integrate administrative data processing systems. Secondly, the chapter 
will move beyond the administrative uses of computers to examine the implica- 
tions of computer and telecommunications technologies for instruction. Colleges 
using instructional technologies bring to adult learners new, exciting and flexible 
teaming opportunities. The impact of these emerging technologies will be felt 
campus wide. 

Researche^Computers and Information Systems 

Where are the institutions within the higher educational network with regard to 
their degree of automation by computer systems? Lou Bender and Lora Conrad 
sought to measure the impact and status of the computer in the two-year college 
via a 1983 study which utilized both survey and case study methodology. The 
survey was national in scope and involved almost 300 small institutions. 
Of the 60% of institutions responding to the survey, 80% had some type of 
computer system and were able to provide useful information for analytical 
purposes. The case study involved five selected institutions which were subjected 
to close examination of their computer and computing function. 

Results of the Study: 

Planning - the need for well developed, long range planning prior to the 
procurement and implementation of computer and information systems was 
identified; however, in practice, the majority of institutions failed to execute a 
proper planning phase prior ro the purchase of a system. 

Governance and^Adminrstration - Although the placement and role definitions of 
computer services staff members vary considerably within the institutions, most 
were considered to be administrative in nature, Computer services staffs were 
typically small in numbers with the head of computing spending the majority of 
time in other roles within the institution. 

Hardware and Software - Among the preponderance of IBM and DEC equip- 
ment found within the institutions surveyed, the batch processing mode was still 
being utilized in most cases. Software was "home grown" for the most part, 
originating within the institution or within a regional or state software sharing 
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network. Software designed around a data base concept was practically non- 
existent. 

A.Y^nistrative Information Systems - Of the institutions surveyed, almost two* 
thi, ^ v e yang their computer systems for administrative purposes, with the 
ten: ^ utilizing systems for instruction. The majority erf administrative uses 
foci^si on student related information sysierns and financial support information 
systems. Few of these operaied(fn an interactive (on-line/reat-tirne) mode or were 
integrated module to module, 

instructional Applications - Respondent instructional software applications in- 
cluded data processing instruction, computer literacy instruction, computer as- 
sisted instruction (student driven), computer managed instruction (instructor 
driven), and wewd processing instruction. 

Costs - Although the resulting cost data was very general in nature, the average 
annual computing budget for institutions of this size ranged from $60,000- 
$100,000. Half of this budget amount was fr* personnel, with the other portion 
going for computer related expenses. 

Peopte - The « — essfui interaction ami communication between computer 
services persorv user personnel was identified as a critical issue among the 
responding ins% *aff turnover was also cited as a serious problem which 

effected the oxinn the computing function within the institution. 

it appears as a result of this study, that the small two-year institutions have made a 
beginning wiih regard to computer automation but have a long way to go. As 
institutions evolve into the newer computer technologies, they should take into 
consideration policy implications, hardware and software implications, personnel 
implications, and organizational implications. With the rapid technological ad- 
vancement being experienced today, together with lower hardware costs and 
improved software, there should be quite an advance among this level of institu- 
tion in the not so distant future. 

Microcomputer? - Current Status of Usage 

Bender and Conrad M934b) continued their research with another national 
study which measured the status levels of microcomputer users in small two-year 
colleges. 

C omputers art no longer a luxury for a colhgr of any size but rather 
a basic necessity— as basic a tool for college sun'ival as the tele- 
phone. Using computers effectively in the college environment and 
copirg with computer literate students require a computer literate 
iac ii /, staff, a.,d administration with access to adequate hardware 
and software, as well as a systematic flexible action plan. 

Bender and Conrad divided their survey results into three categories of user 
sophistication: 

1 Fledgling - Those users who are relatively inexperienced <nd rely on a 

significant amount of external assistance. 
2. Apprentice - Those users who are currently growing and beginring to n ster 

their systems. They exhibit a high degree of dedic ation to the task but iac! the 

experience to be proficient. 
3 Sophisticate - Those users who have mastered their systems and readily 

integrate their computer skills into the management and operation of their 

institution. 
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The responses indicated that there are many small colleges in the fledgling 
category, a sizeable group in the apprentice category and very few qualified as 
sophisticates. Several reasons are cited for t5>e distribution resulting in this manner: 

• lack of a systematic development plan 

• absence of a proper needs assessment prior to purchase 

• absence erf a total, orderly institutional perspective on microcomputing 

• tack of proper hardware procurement policies 

What are the implications erf this study for institutional leaders? First of all, we 
muse realize the potential impact erf microcomputing on every i xJividual within 
ft>e institution. The need and desire for the information and data that can be 
provided and manipulated in an automatic fashion pervades or soon will pervade 
each department erf the college. In order to be able to keep the pace with a 
department utilizing microcomputer technology, non-participating departments 
will have to fall in line. Additionally, the micro systems will have a terrific impact 
upon the ability of departments to exchange data through electronic media as 
opposed to a paper transfer* A non-participative department would lose the ability 
to have this data exchange through non<ompatability. A specific listing of steps 
that leaders should consider in this regard are below: 

• insure that needs are properly identified 

• identify software first 

• select hardware 

• seek technical assistance (avoid excessive dependence on vendors) 

• appoint a competent head of computing 

• formulate a computer advisory committee 

• conduct computer literacy training for all staff members 

• do advanced planning arid establish definite computer policies 

Small colleges are well on the way to automation of certain functions through 
the use of microcomputers. If the proper approach is taken to this conversion, 
institutions will realize the true benefit of the available technology today 

Deciding mi Computer Systems 

One of the most challenging and confusing tasks facing modern da> managers in 
education is that of decision making about computers. The more one reads and 
does research on the subject, the more confusing it becomes. Computer techno- 
logy is changing so rapidly that accepted computer "truths" which have been 
around for more than six months are frequently no longer valid. Thus managers 
find themselves searching for a trend or consistent pattern, but always accepting 
change as the norm. 

Many institutions today are utilizing advisory committees to guide and assist in 
the selection and administration of computers and computer policy The first task 
of any such group is to thoroughly identify and prioritize the needs of the 
institution in the computer area. This may include management information 
system software, offi< e automation software, and instructional improvement with 
microcomputers (Anderson 0984). Once the needs assessment is completed, the 
process logically evolves into specific selection processes. Institutions are faced 
with the selection of a variety of levels of computer systems, i.e., microc omputers 
mini-computers and mainframe computers. The selection criteria and implic ations 
discussed in this section relate to al! three, although for micros it is generally on a 
smaller scale 
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In addition to advisory committees, many institutions have chosen to utilize a 
computer consultant as they go about the needs assessment and software/ 
hardware selection processes. This is especially true for smaller institutions where 
the computer expertise on-board may no* be at a satisfactory level to gukfe the 
institution through the process. In this case the commissioning of a qualified 
consultant is certainly more cost effective than hiring a qualified person full time. 

Software: 

The single most important consideration with any computer acquisition is the 
software to be run on the computer. The old saying that "hardware needs only lo 
be adequate to satisfactorily run the software" is a true and valid statement Too 
many managers make computer decisions based on hardware, oily to find that 
when they begin to shop fa software, ^rety are applications fcxmd which fully 
meet their computer and computing needs. Once an institutional computing 
needs assessment is completed, software should be placed in the forefront prior to 
*ny hardware considerations. As Lou Bender states, "Hardware planning has been 
extensive but when it comes to software, very little planning is dona" 

Software is available to institutions r several ways: 
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As discussed earlier, many systems today utilize a data base marwtfement 
approach toward organising and accessing the data of the institution. This <*p- 
proach provides management with a powerful tool necessary f or the development 
of a dc cision support system. According to Kim Cameron (1984) of the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems, "institutions will need to rely 
op newlunds of decision support systems that allow preferences and interests to be 
instantaneously aggregate and cornered/' The software technology is available 
m ,«rnmplish this, ami managers should incorporate this approach into their 
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software plans. 

Most software packages purchased today require some degree of training prior to 
useful implementation. Training is critically important as an ingredient in the 
overall success or failure of an application. The operator of any application 
deserve adequate, relative training prior to the actual live operation of 
It would be interesting to quantify die occurrence* of "software unsuitability" 
which should haue actually been attributed to poor or improper operator training. 
Training costs must also be considered. These costs are frequently an important 
factor and constitute a significant portion of the bottom line of a computer 
purchase. 

Software documentation is also an important factor in the software selection 
process. Understandable, meaningful user and system documentation should be 
provided as a part of the software purchase. This not only provides users with the 
instroctions they need, it also ads as a sa&guaid against the d 
staff turnover (Bencfe- and Conrad 1 984a). 

Hardware 

There are several questions which one must answer regarding the selection of 
appropriate computer hardware for the needs of a particular institution, in order to 
provide realistic answers to these questions, managers must have a feel for the 
intended scope and magnitude of the computer function within the institution, i.e., 
which department, buildings, campuses, etc., will be users of the system(s). What 
will the physical location® erf the hardware be? With resolutions to these ques- 
tions in hand, r i^gars should be prepared to answer: 

• How many output devices minals, printers, workstations) are needed to 
adequately dissemirrae the hardware resource? 

• Approximately how large are the institutional data basefe) projected to be (as 
measured in characters or bytes)? 

• What is an acceptable operator response time to a terminal request? {Usually 
2-5 seconds is acceptable.) 

• What types of communications are needed - micro to main computer, main 
compute* to main computer, building to building, campus to campus, etc.? 

Effective planning is crucial as one engages in the implementation of a computer 
*ysiem. An effective measurement "gauge" during the planning phase is the price/ 
performance ratio < >f hardware to a relative performance factor. Such information is 
generally available for examination from the various computer vendors. - 

Financing options should be examined prior to the signing of a contract for a 
computer system. Options typically available are straight purdiase, lease/pur- 
chase, or straight least . The features of each option should be considered for each 
institutional situation (Bender and Conrad 1933a). 

Practitioner 

Carl Christian Anderson, in hK < apac ity a? president of Dyersburg State College 
in Dyersburg, Tennessee, guided his institution through the imp} mentation of a 
complete plan for computing, which will serve his institution for years to come. 
The plan also s^vtd as a mode! for the Tennessee Community College System. 

The intent of the project was to enhance the rapacity of the administrative and 
academic tuncti'jns of the institution. Anderson himself played a key role in the 
U ,tdersh»p *nd rJ»?«ctfnn <rf rh<:> project, which invo!v*H planning for the en? in 
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institution. The approach of the project came from two directions; 1) to seek a 
solution to the administrative computing needs, and 2) to provide an academic 
solution which would afford state-o£&e*art computing technology to the academic 
areas. 

Anderson's first step in the process was to solicit the assistance of Lou Bender to 
act as a consultant for the project, providing external computer expertise. Soon 
thereafter, Areierson hired a competent computer services director to serve as the 
central figure in the computerization process. A consideration in this decision was 
where to place the function of the computer head within the organization. 
Anderson chose to have this position report directly to to 
be encountered by other institutions in this area, according to Anderson, is that 
many times a computing head comes fern the private sector aid has a difficult 
time understanding the complexities and educational problems associated with 
the institution today "Unless the computing head (from die private sector) has a 
clear orientation to the institution, there will be no way of knowing the difference 
between the context of his or her world aid the context of the professional 
educational institution." Without a dear and open channel of communication 
between both factions, mistrust and alienation may well develop, 

Anderson organized and utilized advisory committees during the course of the 
entire project They were select committees chosen from personnel within the 
Tennessee Community College System as well as Dyersburg State personnel. As 
was previously mentioned, they focused on two areas: administrative computing 
needs and the needs of die academic community 

The actions taken as a result of this project to dale have been in die form of the 
following items: 

• Hardware selection and purchase. 

• Management information system software implementation, 

• Office automation. 

• Instructional improvement with microcomputers. 

The future planning erf the Dyersburg project calls for continued automation of 
the instructional function featuring increased numbers of microcomputers for 
students, faculty and instructional labs. The administrative plans involve a totally 
integrated administrative function which features a microcomputer with graphics 
capabilities for each administrative staff member. 

Organizational Impact 

An examination of the evolutionary trends with regard to the organizational 



*«*>Himoclation and adaptation of the data processing role within most institutions 
reveals the fact that most functions in the computer area had their beginnings 
within the business office. For that reason, die chief business official acted, either 
formally or informally, as the data processing manager. Lou Bender sums this up, 
"The person «n charge is usually in die area where the computer started in the 
institution. This relates primarily to the mini/mainframe wodd since control of 
micrcKTomputefs typically resides with the individual users. An overall plan for 
micrt) control will aid the management of the entire computer resource base for 
the institution. 

As hardweue and software have become more sophisticated and comprehensive, 
the computer has evolved into an institution-wide resource. Therein lie. a di- 
lemma should the* bjsiness officer continure to function as the computer np- 
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source manager for the system which is shared by *ny departments with many 
different interest? According to Bender and Conrad, "Most administrators recog- 
nize the potential power that resides with the control of finances. Too few, 
however, realize the magnitude of die power emanating from information/' Many 
institution* have opted in recent years to structure die day processing function 
with its own manager, director or vice president The trend toward a separate 
position as head of computing (assuming the institution is of sufficient size for this 
to be possible) will most likely continue in the future. As a rule today, salaries of die 
computing head and associate staff members exceed those of other comparable 
personnel within die institution. This should level out somewhat in the future as 
computer trained persons increase in numbers in the job marketplace. 

The con tputing function will have to be controlled and managed at an appropri- 
ate management tevei withm the institution. Beyond that, the resource itself should 
support the informational and decisional needs of all groups within die organiza- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

Only through proper needs assessment, planning, selection, implementation, 
and management of the institution's computer resources will we as managers be 
able to survive in the information society Bender emphasizes this point stating very 
simply that 'Informal 

tfon of the computed nformation movement or to hold out and rely on conven- 
tional methodology Three choosing die fatter have only limited years of surviabif- 
ity before they will become totally obsolescent 

Beyond Administrative Technology 

The administrative uses erf computers and other information technologies repre- 
sent only one area of impact on an educational institution. At least as significant for 
the college's future is the potential for dramatic changes in curriculum and 
instruction which technology offers. The opportunity to use computers as manage- 
ment tools has made top-level managers ami business officials focus on technology 
in a different way Faculty and instructional administrators also have faced the 
changes brought by technology. One technofgoy, television, has gained wide- 
spread acceptance and use as a teaching/learning tool both ofveampus and at 
home. Broadcast television courses, begun in die 1930s became a staple in some 
regions by the 1950s. With the creation of the Public Broadcasting System in 
1969, widespread networking began for development and use of high quality 
television series fot academic credits. Early users of television and radio courses 
moved quickly to integrate instructional telecommun icat ions into their institutional 
operations. 

Expansion of the early technologies and newer developments added signifi- 
cantly to the potential of telecommunications in education. Broadcasting has given 
way to "narrowcasting," directing television signals to smaller specific audiences. 
This can be accomplished by newer directional and individual technologies 
including ITFS {instructional Television Fixed Service), DBS (Direct Broadcast 
Satellite), cassettes, cable, microwave, personal computers, teletext, videodisc, 
fiber-optics and more. All these bring unique features to the instructional telecom- 
munications future. Linkages of the technologies then expand the possibilities terv 
fold, and are alrpariy available. Video imaging and microcomputing technologies 
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will be linked more and more as fir cost declines and the applications expand. 
The technologies will surety force changes in our traditional educational assump- 
tions, tf not, David Butter's prediction (1982) of a student tumedon to pocket 
calculators and home computers and tumeckrf to our traditional teaming systems 
will signal our demise. 

instructional Technology and the College Mission 

College mission statements can be the most important piace to incorporate the 
commitment to opportunity and access k> education that the technologies can 
provide. Dale Parrel!, President of the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, in a recent interview reiterated the access thane as the most 
important function of a community college (Pamell 1984). He cited access to 
economic opportunity through skill training, access to quality of life experiences 
such as cultural and liberal arts education, and access to opportunities for lifelong 
learning. 

Maisbitt (1984) discusses three stages for technological innovation. First, the 
changes follow the path erf least resistance, applied in ways that do not threaten 
people. This can be seen in the practices at some colleges of labelling alternative 
courses using television or computers as "experimental"; granting credits through 
continuing education only; limiting enrollment to those not seeking degrees; or 
excluding veterans or other financial aid students who have rigid attendance 
requirements, in some colleges, neither administrators nor faculty believe instruc- 
tional telecommunications are b*te to stay. Luskin (1 983) tells of faculty reaction to 
the "fad" of tetecourses* Their position, he states, is "that we must stand firm 
against die intrusion of Ms technology into our institutions." This attitude rein- 
forces the necessity of identifying, hiring and encouraging those committed to 
using technologies and bringing others along slowly by demonstrating success. We 
on!/ can hope that fewer and fewer institutions and educators remain at this first 
stage. 

Many institutions are at Naisbitt's second stage: using technology to improve 
what we already have. Video can bring new visual experiences mto courses. 
History, geography, social science and humanities come alive through drama or 
documentary. Computers simulate expensive or dangerous training situations, or 
bring science experiments alive by collapsing or expanding time. Radio broadcasts 
or audiotape loans can give students convenience and control of instruction. Ease 
of use and availability must be watchwords for the education erf the future. 

The third stage involves new directions which grow out erf the technology itselt 
This is just beginning with computer networking, interactive systems, learner- 
directed videodisc and combined technologies paving the way for significant 
changes in the mass-produced education of the past, individualization can be- 
come more than rhetoric with the opportunity to develop learning activities 
directed by students' choices and specific to tfteir needs. Natsbitt (1984) says we 
ran no longer learn from the past what to plan for, but must look to the future for 
planning information. 

The integrator of technologies within our colleges can significantly increase 
c convenient anJ cost-effective access for all learners. But college leaders must set 
ck: stag** for this integration by defining the college mission in a way which 
i moorages movement into educational technology and telecommunications. This 
will require long-range planning involving all arras of the institution. An ad hoc 
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committee approach or a development team concept should be considered 
consisting of personnel from academic departments, marketing, registration, stu- 
dent support services and the business office .This is the same concept suggested in 
examining v&e of computer systems irt administration. Long-range planning tied to 
the mission statement is a fundamental requirement for colleges to be adequately 
prepared to meet the challenges the new technologies afford in both instruction 
and administration, 

Organisational Impact 

The instructional technologies are hardware and software intensive compared 
with labor intensive classroom instruction. This presents an interesting dilemma for 
educators in assessing the impact of technology on resource management ft 
appears that the first requirement in using the technologies is to make the 
institutional commitment to allocate resources for and channel energies int" a new 
direction. This echoes the commitment required for introducing computer and 
data management systems, looking at the vast array of instructional alternatives, 
colleges need to assess needs of their range of learners, allocate resources to t' *ose 
alternatives which now and in the future offer the most promise, and begin to 
identify and solicit needed financial and human resources. Managers and faculty 
who support the changes will be critical to the success of the endeavor 

What does this mean to traditional administrators, micMevel managers, and 
faculty in traditional institutions? A promotion packet from the Public Broadcasting 
Service's Adult Learning Service states, "Hundreds of colleges and universities 
succeed in offering . . . television courses; a few fail When asked what makes fheir 
efforts work, top administrators and institutions successfully using television 
courses say it is their commitment to the concept— their belief that television 
courses are an integral part of their curriculum" (ALS 1984). 

These administrators list three keys in the process; 

1 . Allocate sufficient human and financial resources to successfully teach and 
support tefecourses. 

2. Integrate television courses into curriculum planning, giving them compara- 
ble status and credit to orvcampus courses. 

3. Ran for long-term involvement by setting goals, evaluating, and adapting to 
fit student weds. (ALS 1984) 

Because some faculty will be threatened by increasing use of technologies, they 
will need assistance and support from academic administrators at all levels 
(ZigerelE 1 982). if the technology is to be well u^ed, new roles for faculty must be 
defined and new instructional strategies adopted. Administrators must create an 
environment where the proper skills or incentives are available for both faculty and 
students. For students, individual initiative and discipline are required by "dis- 
tance" learners to a larger degree than by classroom students, although Luskin 
(1983) makes the point thai students are not "distant" from the material, only from 
the campus, classroom or instructor. For example, although the quality of the 1 
tducattonsi experience is usually rated very high by telecourse students, they also 
may need different skills to function fully as independent learners. They may not 
have critical viewing skills and may not be able to assimilate the component parts 
of instructional packages into a complete learning experience (Brown 1980) 
Ac ademic leaders should be prepared to assist these students with these new skills. 

T^k** 1 M«*denfc arp by and large in&penfcnt !earrv*r> and require <x request 
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very littte extra help. What they do want is accurals information, simplified 
registration procedures, easy access to faculty and support s$af£ and clearly defined 
course requirements (JuHan 1 982). These are needs reflective of those expressed by 
adult students generally. 

In e)omining the issue for coitege^ 
been focused on making courses and faculty "cost-effective" and introducing 
accountability into the leaching process. Educational administrators talk about 
maximizing faculty productivity to serve more students with fewer "faculty re- 
sources." "technology provides alternatives to dassraom lectures such as individu- 
alized packages or teleconferencing facilities allowing instructors to interact with 
students distant from campus (Srtton 1984). An equally important consideration, 
however, is maximizing student progress and making the ideational process cost- 
effective for students, industry training programs al.ea Jy totally endoise this 
concept (Tuckpr 1984). Why should the students of today have to Ht into an 
outmoded system of "seat-time" as the measure of progress in educational 
institutions? industry training and their own outside educational experiences tell 
them that fast track instruction offers them quicker movement into the job market 
saving them time and money. Funding based on credit hours encourages colleges 
to keep students h traditional tracks rather than offering them "self-paced" course 
options. This issue must be faced squarely in the very near future or all attempts to 
respond to the opportunity of accelerated movement that technologies allow will 
be sidetracked by the traditional methods of student accounting and formula 

funding (McCabe1980. 

Finwcial officers' understanding of the issues of instructional technologies will 
be crucial. Specific issues related to resource allocation come id the forefront 
quickly in discussions of instructional telecommunications and these are different 
from those related to more traditional instructional activity. The selection and 
acquisition of software and hardware may require different purchase or lease 
arrangements. If purchasing agents and business officers are supportive of these 
new financial arrangements, the college can more easily and quickly make use of 
the materials and technologies. 

Student support services personnel ate also important to the process erf integrat- 
ing the technologies into the mainstream of instruction. Support services to the 
"distance" learners or those involved in other alternative instruction may take a 
different form than for traditional students. However, these services must be made 
available for those distance learners who want and ne jd to feel more tied to the 
institution. Information about support services such as career counseling, library 
services, etc. should be provided. This may assist and encourage distance students, 
many of whom enter college via telecommunications courses and later mow infc 
further programs of study on campus. 

Registration procedures for these students must be convenient ami flexible. 
Distance students may not be able to regisier on traditional registration day. Mail or 
telephone registration or continuous enrollment are options that have worked well. 
Off<ampus or first-class registration are also options. Streamlined admissions or 
special student status should be available for peopSr who are drawn if these 
courses by their need for the content and conven*en< <\ This ? t quires flexibility to 
be designed into regular admissions and registration proceduies 

Providing support services to sfuuents in technology-based .outset will be 
provided through a director awd staff A recent national survt y of community 
colleges indicated that the two n*v*t cr;**; al factors that contributed to or hindered 
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tetecource use wen? overall institutional support and support to faculty (Dirr and 
others 19S0L Institutions not prepared to set up and maintain an ongoing service 
center ftff teteoourse students are nol prepared to adequately support them. Mail or 
telephone contact, newsletters, computer-managed correspondence and testing 
services, folkwnip surveys, etc. are all possible pieces of the support system. 

The promotion of technob^^ 
effort of the institution. Most colleges are promoting their regular programs to 
reach alt potential students— the "reverse transfer" student (those with four year 
degrees), the adult making career changes, professionals continuing their educa- 
tion, women entering die work force, retired and older adults and high school 
students. These and others formerly excluded from orvcampus instruction; die 
handicapped, rncarteraied or Ircme-bound; and those with erratic work schedules 
or family responsibilities are also documented consumers of distance teaming 
courses. Many of these potential students are drawn to telecourses related lo career 
or technical skills, as well as to core courses for degree programs. Getting this 
information into die homes of those "new" students may require new strategies. 

CONCLUSION 

As education becomes easier to access, the shift will continue from generalized 
entry level content to more emphasis on job-skills, career development and 
vocational and technical training. People are now seeking practical skills, special- 
ized industrial training and individual career path planning. Many will not need 
mass-produced education but will have available individualized and repeatable 
educational experiences. At the same time, however, Naisbitfs "high techfoigh 
touch'' dilemma 0984} will keep us involved in human support for these new 
educational experiences. Other futurists also expect that the degree erf human 
fulfillment will be the critical criterion for assessing the quality of education. Sutler 
(1982) says of educators, "if we are ever to be successful as educational technolo- 
gists, we must team that technology is not education ... We must also team that 
education is not instruction, but the art erf bang human." 

Instructional technologies will require new strategies for management, faculty, 
and students. Preparing to manage and support these new roles and responsibili- 
ties must be a priority erf the institution. Serving the needs erf adult {earners with 
new strategies, technologies and support systems will be worth the effort in the 
information age and beyond. 

The Future 

The future will bring smaller and faster computer systems, more combinations of 
technologie more variety, and lower costs. The rapid rate of technological change 
will continue. According to Ballenger (1984) "If it's for sale today it's obsolete " 

Costs erf computer systems should decline at a rate of 10-20% annually in the 
next several years especially in the areas of memory and data storage devices. 
Systems should become office size (often desktop), and will be able to operate in a 
normJ office environment. This should eliminate the cold computer rooms which 
are prevalent today Interactive, multi-functional operator workstations will enable 
a wide variety of activities to be performed by a single operator in a single area. 
Communications between workstations, campuses, states and countries via satel- 
lite and la*r video techniques will be commonplace. Electronic mail and message 
communication within the institutional system will emerge very rapidly Oviine 
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registration, infrequently utilized today, will be the accepted standard. Hardware 
will be easier to use. Keyboards have already given way to touch screens and 
mouse-type pointers. One prediction calls for the elimination erf touch activated 
input devices in favor of voice activated devices by the 1990s (Chachra 1984). 

The conventional languages as we know them today will be replaced by highly 
sophisticated programming productivity tools and languages which wilt automate 
the writing erf program code as we know it This will afford end users more 
flexibility in creating custom application packages- ft should also aifow vendors to 
offer bettering, more comprehensive software solutions to institutional needs. 
This wift not happen without an increasing cost factor, however, as software costs 
should rise by the same amount as hardware costs deduie. A prediction is that by 
the 1990s, 90% erf all computer related costs within an institution will be in the 
areas of software and personnel (Chachra 1964). 

The same change will be reflected in oher technologies. Colleges wifi be 
required to sort through a variety erf technologies and choo e appropriate ones to 
best serve their needs, their students and their service area. Hardware cods will 
decline as computer chips and memory continue to increase in capacity and 
functionality. The exptosion of computer, video and audio software will keep the 
cost of these items within a reasonable range. Satellite delivery of educational 
programming will vastly increase, in the short term, video recorders in the tome 
will give students the true flexibility and convenience broadcast and cable-cast 
now offer to a limited degree. Personal computers will add to the delivery options 
with orhcall video and teletex courses already available. Students will demand 
training relevant to their job requirements or human relation needs. Instruction will 
occur wherever students are: at tome, at work, in community centers, in their cars, 
ooats, planes, wherever satellite dishes, videodisk players, telephones or micro- 
computers are located. Education will become more interactive and more {earner 
controlled. More attention will be paid to individual learning styles in the wide 
range of options available. 

Funding policies will change to support more technology and will also diversify 
as community colleges seek new linkages with business and government. Informa- 
tion systems technology will force changes in policies related to all areas of the 
institution including faculty bads, dass size, FTE fording and support services 
(Campbell and Ballenger 1984). 

IMPLICATIONS 

Adequate response to available technology wii! require adaptations at all levels 
for community colleges. In order to survive and support the commitment to 
excellence, leaders must be cognizant oi and plan for the implications erf the 
imminent revolutions in computers and telecommunications, which are listed 
hebw: 

Administrative Computing 

• Tti facilitate det ision-making, c omplete, concise and timely delivery of data 

be necessary. This will require attention to data systems designs and 
slrtK lures that allow access to information by all constituent users. 

• Au esMbit riatd h helpful only if if contain*, the right kind or information 

i iji>K-rtinrft» stMregk planning will Ik- required by administrators using needs 
.issessnients m«iikei surveys, advisory wnoup*, ;*r>H other information and 
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human resources to (heir full advantage. This planning should relate innova- 
tive opportunities of technology to :*>e fundamental mission of the college. 

• In assessing management needs, administrators mu^ mow from defining 
needs to developing or purchasing software, and only then to selection of 
appropriate hardware. 

• Computer systems ate only as valuable as the qualifications of the operators. 
Personnel training will be as critical a component of the system as the 
hardware and software. 

• The institution will need a qualified and competent head of computing in 
order to successfully survive the emergence into the computer and informa- 
tion society. Whether this person develops from within or comes from the 
private sector he must be constantly aware of this role as a supportive 
mechanism to the instructional function. The mission of the institution mist 
also be reflected in this position. 

instructional Technology 

• More affiances between business, industry, government and educational 
agencies will expand the availability of information and provide alternative 
instructional opportunities as well. Colleges wilt need to adapt their informa- 
tional and instructional systems to consortial arrangements. This will allow for 
greater numbers erf instructional delivery options with input from new user 
groups. 

• Available instructional and information technologies should be critically 
examined to determine the "fit" with the college mission, resources available, 
student faculty and community needs. Colleges are already making mistakes 
by embracing the newest electronic teaching tool without carefully planning 
tor implementation and long-term support. 

• The impact erf technological innovation on established instructional policies 
and procedures will be great. "Credit hour" value will give way to evaluation 
of outcomes via exit competency exan>. instructional resources will be 
redirected into hardware and software with faculty taking on different roles. 
Fcnmufa funding will be reexamined for more appropriate systems finked to 
the new resources needed. Credit transfer policies will expand to recognize 
the variety of course options available and will also be linked to competency 
exams. 

• instructional innovation will require new managerial instructional and team- 
ing strategies. Administrators must set up appropriate operations to promote, 
support and fund tnstmction by telecommunication. Fat uity will need incen- 
tives such as a4ease time, access to hardware and special training opportuni- 
ties to comfortably accept and adapt to the new role of coordinator and 
mentor. Students also must be provided assistance to use new learning 
strategies and new instructional systems. 

• As more educational materials are produced outside the educational institu- 
tion, attention must be paid to design principles which ensure instructional 
validity, faculty ar^l instructional design specialists should be given release 
time within the institution to develop appropriate educational experiences for 
their students. The cost of software development will tempt us to give away 
the material design and production process. Strategies must be maintained 
which will allow and encourage in-house materials production and bring 
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back die benefits Id the institution. 
• The varieties of instruction technologies will require more? attention to 
research on individual teaming styles. New ways ot diagnosing learners' 
needs and prescribing instructional activities wili concentrate the amazing 
number of options into indvtdually designed packages which are learner 
controlled, 

CONCLUSION 

it is true, even diched, that technology is ushering in a new age for education. 
Although nothing wit? replace the ageotd individualized learning tool, the book, it 
willbecomplmientedbyarai^ 

govemessftufor haw been replaced by level upon level in the public education 
system. Private, pubiic and proprietary colleges, industry training programs and 
personal development activities provide a plethora of educational opportunities. 
Adults will expect colleges to provide instruction that is meaningful, convenient, 
timely and sefcdiretfed. Administrators and managers have a key to immeasurably 
expand information processing and decision making skills if they plan and 
implement well. Faculty and students have a key to choosing, directing and 
controlling their own teaching and teaming activities. Technology is the key. 
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RATIONALE 

The role of resource development in comm-jnity colleges is really 
the role of marketing in development it fits into our institutional 
purpose. Resource Development is rally a form of marketing, It is a 
way of presenting institutions to the public for their promotion. The 
two are directly integrated in terms of die overall approach that 
institutions take with our publics and constituencies. 

j Barbara Kenner 

Marketing and fund raising go together. Everything accomplished 
today should lead to the kMow'mg statement: We must be proactive; 
we can no longer react to the environment The same thing is true in 
marketing as in fund raising: people do not give to unsuccessful 
ventures. If you want to ruin a fund drive, tell people you're poor 
folk, and you're having big-time trouble, and you cant get die job 
done. Nobody is going to invest in that h's so critical that everyone 
in the institution feeh a panof marketing and deals as if they were a 
marketer. Nothing else is important if the staff isn't involved in 
marketing. 

fohnBfong 

All organizations ki society whether business or non-business in 
nature, offer some kind of product to some kind of consumer and, 
more or less, we marketing activities to further consumer accep- 
tance. . . The choice is whether to do it (marketing) well or poorly. 

L Berry 
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OBJECTIVES: 

By the end of this unit the reader should be able to: 

• Understand the historical precedents, as well as the presemcattext and future 
indications of resource development and marketing in community colleges. 

• Understand the relationship between resource development and marketing 
and all other community college functions. 

• Identify current and emerging sources of information, i-e., agencies and 
publications, to contact for assistance in resource dev«ek)pmeat and marketing 
in community colleges, 

INTRODUCTION 

Every article written on the community college in the current decade either 
begins with or refers to the financial hard times that have befallen the two-year 
public institution in the 80's. 

If present leaders can respond to present imperatives for leadership with the 
insight, perseverance and innovation of their predecessors, the future of the 
community college will be brighter than its past which has been a shining 
example of American creativity and ingenuity 

Two methods of response to present challenges - resource development and 
marketing - were fringe endeavors of the movement through its infancy and 
adolescence. However, these two aspects of management response to current 
problems have now become imper atives. 

Resource development and marketing in convnunity colleges was one of seven 
areas featured in the 198344 Presidents' Leadership Institute, sponsored by N. C. 
State University for community college presidents in the stale. For this segment of 
the seminars, Barbara ). Keener of American College Testing Program, towaand 
Vice-President of Programs for the National Council for Resource Development, 
and John Biong, president of Scott Community College, Iowa, were principal 
resource facilitators, 

Biong links the functions of resource development and marketing in community 
colleges. To folly develop the college's resources, Biong states the entire institution 
must be involved in the marketing effort, and everybody in the institution must 
think marketing. 

Keener says the biggest change in the last ten years of conimunity college history 
is tot the Institutions are getting into external fund raising. She states that resource 
development is an exemplary manifestation of the comniuf^ college niovement 
in that it represents another new frontier to be conquered Community colleges 
cannot turn to the theory and research of the past in resource development for 
community colleges because these fields did not exist historically. 

Resource development for public two-year colleges is possibly the most crucial 
challenge for institutions that have met so many challenges in their short history. 

Researcher 

At the Presidents' Leadership Institute, Barbara j. Keener, a former development 
officer, focused on the practical questions, approaches and strategies regarding 
resource development and thereby marketing for community colleges. She 
answered the question, 'Why get involved in resource development?" by stressing 
the necessity of resource development and marketing for the purposes of 1) 
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building acceptance for *** institution in the community, 2) providing quality to 
students, and 2) obtaining financial support for operation and growth of the 
institution. - 
Three conditions for sound development programs are essential, says Keener: 

1. The college must have a blueprint that includes its history, goals and needs, 

2. There must be an active core of people who believe in the program: 
president aixldeve fopin cntstaft 

3. The college must have a carefully planned development program to indude 
atimetabteofaction. 

Mentioning research in the area of duracteristics that contribute to success in 
private fond raising. Keener says that the community college possesses only one of 
four characteristic* generally needed The four hallniiAs of success^ bistitotiom 
in fund raising are 1) they have wealth of their own; 2) they are large; 3) they enjoy 
a high socio-economic tevd of dientete; and 4) they offer quality programs. The 
community college can daimonly the last characteristic howevc; it has nevw had 
as a part of its missions and goals the former three. 

If the community college has only one of four characteristic* needed. Keener 
suggests coping by the use of the following strategies: 

• Make sure the trustees of the college "buy into" the fund raisLig strategies 
employed by tf* institution. 

• Establish a dear and effective institutional direction toward fund raising to 
indude a college foundation. 

• Insure thai a!! invorved,urri 

way logisticaWy to accomplish what the institutfon needs to da 
Because the college foundation is the most effective strategy for fund raising, 
Keener says the following guidelines shouW be u^ 

• Define the nature and role of the foundatiom explain wiw it is bdngcn3ated, 
what it will do and how it relates to the organization. 

• Give a ctearcut explanation of relationship* what kinds of duties a^ 

sary for the trustees, the college business office* the president and others in 
the college regarding the foundation. 
« Clarify college poiicy and direction: the institution and Sow it relates to the 
whole mission statement is a part of what is happening in the foundation. 

• Establish by-laws and articles of incorporation for the foundation. 

• Establish cooperative agreements for the work to be done by the foundation 
among all involved. 

• Maintain a profes&onal development staff and insure that all involved have 
professional attitudes. 

Accepting the given that the foundation is essential to contemporary fond raising 
in community colleges, the next logical question is "Who should be selected to 
serve on the foundation board to insure the greatest chance of success?" Keener 
believes the ley phrase here is that directors should give, get or get oft Less 
abrasively, Kenner states directors should come from the community power 
structure (often the informal leaders). They should have wealth themselves or be in 
contact with those who do; and they should be willing to give time and energy, i.e., 
get involved in foundation activities. 

She suggests that colleges just forming foundations select a board of directors of 
around twenty members. Larger boards {usually already in place) must reorganize 
to form an active nucleus of members, but strive to keep in touch with other, less 
active members. Elected officials should be avoided in the selection of boards 
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because of the uncomfortable political positions foundation fund raising activities 
could cause for them; and, likewise, because they may tend to be less effective in 
their efforts for the school. 

Keener shows the direct relationship in the effectiveness of the development 
program to the commitment of the president of toe institution to this effort and to 
the extent lo which it is integrated into die oueraJi operations of the institution. She 
states that the president is tJie most Important person in development and market- 
ing efforts, followed next by the resource development officer. 

Who should be a resource development officer? Keener says that the perfect 
resource Development officer knows the institution (its missions, philosophy, $pal;, 
history and program*) and is knowledgeable of and skilled in dealing with grant 
writing, corporate and private foundatfons and manning practk^Hcrwever, such 
an individual is a rare find. Usually; the neophyte development officer has one 
ossification or the other, but not both. This situation requires that the institution 
give time and allocate resources for the training of new development officers so 
they may acquire the requisite skills to be totattv elective 

In conduskxi, Nfiener believes "the roJe of resource devttopmertf in community 
colleges is realty the role of marketing in development as it fits into institutional 
puipose. Resource development is reajfy a form of marketing, ft is a way of 
presenting our institutions to the public for their promotion. The two are dinsctly 
integrated in terms of thexawalt approach that institutions take with our publics 
and con$tituencies"(Keener 1984). 

Keener stales that target publics, those served by the college, must understand 
what community colleges have to offer diem: this is marketing. They must also 
identify and obtain what they need in terms of human, material and technological 
resources to be able to continue their offering this is «oura 
community colleges must persuade the target publics that they must assist with 
providing funding if the quality and quantity of services desired and needed are to 
continue: this is resource development through marketing of the institution. 

Practitioner 

John Btong, President of Scott Community College in Iowa, spoke from die 
presidential perspective at the Presidenfs Leaderchip Institute, Biong pointed to the 
necessity of changing the model used in the past relating to marketing the 
community college. 

/ think you have to realize that we can no longer look at the inside of 
our institutions atone. We Have to took at the environment that 
surrounds them. We 're going to be looking at those toots wh fch best 
deaf with that external impact tn Iowa mis year, for instance, we 
took a 2.8% cut in our budget during the middle of the year, and 
that cut wilt not be restored. That phenomenon is happening alt over 
the country. We must also take a took at the sockxuiturat environ- 
ment: there are value changes; there are trends happening. When 
you took at our institutions, you have to admit there is dramatic 
change, and that change is impacting our institutions. Good market- 
ing, good development are based upon the concept of dealing with 
the environment as welt as the internal part of the institution. 

Bfong says the model used historically by the community college for marketing 
was the product orientation model. This model included the following concepts: 
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• Narrow definition of the nature of the business. 

• Producer decides what will be produced 

• /assumption that a product will continue in demand forever. 

• Lmphay* on selling or " 

• Assumption that consigners can be induced to buy anything through sales- 
stimulating devices. 

The model advocated by Btong for current promotion of community colleges Is 
the marketing orientation model. He refers to Mirerich, former president of 
General Electric, who stales, 'TlieprirKipai task of marketing is not so muc^ to be 
skillful in making die customer do what suite the interest of the business as to be 
skillful in making the organization do what suits die interest of the customer." 

The marketing orientation assumes the following concepts: 

• Consumer needs fexm tfie basis for product development 

• Promotion is based upon consumer research. 

• The assumption ts that demand for a product wit! continue only as long as it 
satisfies consumer needs. 

• The emphasis is on consumer "pull/' not on producer "push." 

Btong relates the marketing orientation concepts to educational marketing of 
programs, fo this ntodel, he says, external form (students, society) dominate the 
emphasis, Strategic planning is essential, and this strategy must indude attempts to 
satisfy existing markets as well &» create new markets. The operative term in the 
marketing model is flexibility. As in the past, the community college can expect to 
be required to adapt to changes in die environment with a readiness not expected 
of any other institution of higher learning. The present imperative for a shift to 
marketing orientation is a shift from the reactive (defensive) marketing techniques 
of the past to a proactive (offensive) stance in competing for students. 

Bkxig says that leaders must rethink the way they took at their institutions. The 
top people in academics, finance and administrative positions must take a new 
approach to promoting the institution and should indude the person in charge of 
marketing and resource development in the decision making processes. He even 
suggests that the chief executive of the community college be the chief marketer. 
Marketing requites the strong public relations skills essential to have gotten the 
CEO where he or she is. So logically, die CEO is best equipped to handle the 
marketing responsibilities. If this is not possible, at (east the marketing person 
should be placed in the next highest level of administration. 

B long's approach to resource development and marketing, then, essentially is 
two-pronged: I ) haw at the focus of a I i marketing strategies , the needs of the target 
markets and 2) place the responsibility for resource development and marketing as 
close to the top of the decision making hierarchy as possible. 

6 long refers to the marketing concept as including goal directed behavior, 
consumer needs orientation, integrated effort and socially responsible behavior In 
alluding to die commonly held belief that marketing educational institutions is 
somehow unethical, he points to the feet that education has been marketing its 
product since the beginning through catalogs, brochures, even word of mouth. 
The difference and the ethical component of what Btong advocates is that the 
emphasis and effort of an ethical approach to marketing is that the student (target 
population) and his needs must be at the forefront of all marketing decisions and 
approaches. Previous to this, if the student is at the forefront of all programming 
decisions, there cannot fen be anything unethical in promoting these programs in 
the most effective way. 
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Btang believes in using the classic marketing strategies of differentiation, 
segmentation and positioning for marketing educational programs. He uses die 
analogy of employing a rifle, not a shotgun, in marketing approaches. Community 
colleges must differentiate the population into t'»e group which can be served by 
the particular institution in question. Then, the several segments which will require 
different services from the institution must be identified. And finally, the institution 
must position itself to be able Id provive the services required by its markets. This, 
Blong says is responsive and responsible marketing. 

Although Biong sees the integral relationship between marketing and resource 
development he deterred the indepth discussion of resource development to 
Keener because of her experience as a practitioner in the field. Me did, however, 
state that marketing and fund raising go together. He also pointed to the direct 
relationship of the success of resource development efforts to the success of the 
marketing efforts of the college. No one, he says, is going to invest in an 
unsuccessful venture. Marketing stresses the strengths of the institution and re- 
source development stresses the ways in vvhidi the strong aspects of the { nstitotion 
can become even stronger. One is intrinsically related to die other. 

IMPLICATIONS 

"- . . ail questions of curriculum, students and institutional mission (in the 
community colleges) pale in light of funding issues" (Cohen and Brawer 1982). 
Cohen and Brawer point out that when community colleges were small and 
required only a public pittance for foil operation, no one questioned or cared to 
know how they were financed. But because community colleges enroll fully half 
of all people who enter college for the first time, a very dose scrutiny of funding 
patterns for these institutions is now in <*dcf. 

The 1980s have bought new challenges. The community college has been 
tapped to serve as the primary m-place resource to provide training necessary to 
move the industrial society into the information age. Concunendy; while perform- 
ing mis transformation, the community college will be required to produce more 
efficiently with reduced funding and will be held strictly accountable: ergo, the 
necessity for resource development 

Dak? PameH, President of die American Association of Community and junior 
Colleges (AAQQ believes that community colleges are between die high school 
and the university and, therefore, "are uniquely situated at the crossroads in the 
community to provide much of the linkage leadership" essential today. He feds 
that the tremendous challenge facing the community college today is that of 
clarifying the image of these institutions. He uses the analogy ofa fuzzy image on a 
slide show: too many citizens across the nation, he feels, have a fuzzy image of the 
community. He wants to "turn the knob" and clarify the image (PameH 1984). 

PameU also talks of competition in the educational market place and says the 
community colleges must know how to market their product This is a competence 
that leadership must master. Methods for responding to die ever-increasing com- 
petition for scarce resources are emerging in regard to community colleges. Turk 
(1984) suggests mat in order to be successful in any competitive environment, the 
institution must stress its uniqueness. Experts in marketing, he says, explain 
uniqueness as carving a niche which separates die particular institution from all 
others providing similar services. Turk states that the stage is set for combining die 
concepts of strategic planning and traditional marketing: strategic marketing 
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Strategic marketing involves: 

• Analysis erf the environment 

• Needs assessment 

• Determination of strengths and weaknesses. \ 

• Reparation of a dear statement of mission goals, objectives and strategies. 

• Development of programs and services to satisfy needs, 

• Determination of prk^arddelK^ to target rnaricets. 

Strategic marketing oflb* a new approach to the new problems of marketing 
institutions that are facing institutions today. 

Rooeche and Baker (1983) stale that "college personnel and governing boards 
must understand and support the concept of mariceting, or marketing campaigns 
will be doomed fhxn the outset^ They d 

techniques used historically by educational institutions have dealt characteristi- 
cally with serving the institution and not its dienteie. Echoing Biong, Roueche and 
Baker believe "the maiketing<Hiented coHege will meet individual needs, m 
suring the success of learners in both academic and personal endeavors/' 

Chaffee (1984) refers to the adaptive model of strategic management which 
involves attuning to 

the organization as needed in order to maintain or increase the flow of resources 
fromthemartettotheorganiz^^ . have 

been advised to conduct market reseach, monitor bends in their environment, 

increase their flexibility and update their program offerings." She also alludes 

to Kotier and Murphy who have ofef^ what s£te says may be the most adaptive 
model yet presented, (Coder and Murphy state "with the growing shortage of 
students, the challenge faring the president is to develop a marketing orientation 
with the (acuity in which everyone sees his or her job as sensing, serving, *nd 
satisfying markets," 

Strategic planning implies not only the ^hat" aspects of the future, but also the 
"how." This is the entraice point for resource development "Only those institu- 
tions with the ability to adjust to the challenge of die future will survive into the 
twenty-first century" (Ovm 1983). 

The North Carolina Coundl of Officers for Resource Development (CORD) 
published a 1983 membership report showing a little over half of the schools in 
the 58-schoof system have established a resource development position. The 
listing did not indicate whether development was the only administrative responsi- 
bility of these people. However the existence of this organization and its coimler- 
parts in other states shows the growing understanding of the importance of 
resource development to fulfilling the promises erf the community college. 

On the national level the National Coundl for Resource Development (NCRD), 
an affiliate of the American Association of Community and junior Colleges 
(AACjQ, provides assistance and continuity for resource development programs. 
Founded in 1972, NCRD states its purpose as Carifitating and promoting the efforts 
of two-year college funding activities. With over 600 members, ten regional 
organizations and many stale affiliates, NCRD focuses on providing services and 
increasing equity in federal funding patterns. 

The new stress on resource development and marketing for the community 
college is a result erf the institution's evolving mission* NespoB and Martorana 
(1983-84) see two trends that impact on financing the evolving missions of the 
community college: 1 ) not whether lifelong learning and community activities arc 
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a part of the mission, but who should finance them, and 2) reemphasis on stale 
financing of local institutions. They continue ID say thai individuals responsible for 
a) locations are not convinced of the worth, of community education and therein 
lies the potential for crisis. 

Currently, community college leaders are looking for viable ways to make good 
the promise started in tiie misskn of these instituting 
marketing are increasingly being perceived as vehicles for response to fiscal 
restraints, accountability imperatives and the call for creative and innovative 
approaches to problem sof v However, the need for top-down affi rmation of the 
importance of these programs must be recognized if they are to be effective and 
efficient 

The role of the community college president in resource development and 
marketing is generally accepted as being at the foiefrom of ail efforts©^ 
tn the Chronicle of Higher Eduation, David Daniel, president of Wilkes Commu- 
nity College in North Carolina, stales "resource development should be central to 
alt your operations, never an appendage," He sees involvement with tfie comma* 
. nity as a primary presidential imperative. "No one can take the place of the 
president in fund raising, t spend half my time away from the college doing just 
thai" 

tn the same artide, Robert I. Stoddard, dean of development and former acting 
president at Snow College, Utah, says the Snow College "president spends one- 
third of his time working on development" 

The next most important person in the development program is the person in 
ch^gjeofresourasdevefopmef* 

development at Baptist College in Charleston, S.C, says the two main rotes of the 
development person are first to act as the college's liaison with any and ail gift or 
granf awarding individuals or agencies and second, to assist college personnel in 
acquiring necessary resources, 

Hodge lists twenty-two characteristics essential for successful development 
officers. Although die development officer is in a pivotal position concerning 
successful program efforts, the most critical task to be performed by this person is 
communicating the comprehensive development program to the other college 
personnel, stales Keener. She says that certainty one development office;; and even 
a development officer and modest sta$ cannot possibly conduct a successful 
development program without foil approval and suppr .urn all college staff 
members* 

IMPLICATION 

Commitment that begins with the president of die institution, responsibility for 
the overall program resting with the resource development officer, and a knowl- 
edgeable and supportive (acuity and staft are all essential ingredients for a resource 
development plan which is brought to fruition through effective marketing strate- 
gies. 

This is the present contextual understanding of experts in the field relating to 
how community colleges can respond to future expectations of increased de- 
mands and decreased funding. For those institutions who do not presently have 
resource development and marketing programs in place, the time to begin is now. 
Those institutions with these programs already in place need to fine tune these 
vehicles of support for the hard times ahead. 
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Resource development in a comprehensive approach encompasses pursuing 
federal state and private foundation grants; establishing a college foundation for 
the pursuit of unerKumbered fond* conducting an annual fund drive to include 
planned gifts, corporate gifts, major gifts, special gifts, mini campaigns, an on* 
campus drive and special events; telling the story of institutional needs and 
services through development publications; providing financial assistance to stu- 
dents through scholarships and loan fonds; recruiting students to enhance 
mental funding allocations; and other related activities. 

CONCLUSION 

Marketing the institution encon ipasses all the action strategies employed to plan, 
implement and evaluate the comprehensive resource cfe^ 
•institution. Resource development through marketing is essential if the opportunity 
to provide excellence in the f jtuie of community colleges is to be grasped by 
present community college leadership personnel. 

Marketing 

Any sound marketing textbook will give die basks of marketing which are 
essentially the same for toothpaste, automobiles and education. Marketing liters* 
tare that deals onty with community colleges is scarce. Because this emerging field 
is so new, the most helpful writings to date ted to be dissertations which offer 
good backgrounds in marketing theory and applied research, papers presented at 
education conferences and descriptive reports, Following ate examples of these: 
(ERIC numbers are given in parentheses) 

Smith, j. D., et al . A Survey and Market Research Activities in Two- and Four-Year 
Colleges and Universities* Cleveland, Ohio: Cuyahoga Community College, 

1981 . (EPIC Resource Document Reproduction Service No. ED 21 1 164). 

,Dann, D. O. The Status, Scope, am/ Structure of Marketing in a Selected Croup 
of Community Colleges. (ERIC Resource Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 231 443). 

Parsons, M. H. Where Do We Go From Here? The Use of the Market Analysis 
Survey in Needs Assessment and Program Development Paper presented at 
the National Conference on "Needs Assessment The Pulse of die Commu- 
nity/' Biacksburg, Virginia, May 1 1, 1982. (ERIC Resource Document Repro- 
duction Service No. ED 217 909). 

Carting, C, G. f. Ryan, and C. Jeremiah (ed$4 Report of the 1982 Marketing 
Committee. Undooft, N. I: Brookdaie Community College, October *4, 1982 
(ERtC Resource Document Reproduction Service No. 224 516). 

Wilhefmi, C, et al Marketing Plan 1983-34. Annandale, Virginia: Northern 
Virginia Community College, June 30, 1983. (ERIC Resource Document Repro- 
duction Service No. ED 234 839). 

Books dealing with marketing community colleges are not plentiful. However, 
the two following are very helpful. 

Heim, W. A and C. Keirn, Marketing the Program. New Directions for Commu- 
nity Colleges, San Francisco: jossey-Gass, (eds.) 1981. 

Harrold, R. Economic Thinking in Education. University of New England Press, 

1982. Gives an economist's perspective in thinking through choices in use erf 
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time, planning and resource utilization. 

Because of/the dose connection between resource cfeuekpment and market- 
ing, it can be expected that NCRD will be responding increasingly to the interest in 
marketing community colleges with seminars and reprints. 

in March 1984, the Center for Responsive Governance in Washington, O.C. 
hosted a thiwsiay conference, "Marketing for Non-Profit Organisations/' The 
conference included sessions dealing with an overview of marketing, strategic 
planning, UrgeC market kfentification, legal issues and others. 

The National Planned Giving institute offered a one*^ 
ing and Implementing a Successful Planned Giving Program and Marketing the 
Planned Giving Program" at several different times and locations during die first 
six months of 1964. Although dealing with only one aspect of a comprehensive 
development program, this type of seminar indicates die dawning recognition of 
marketing's importance to development. 

Marketing has an organic relationship with resource envelopment As interest in 
each field, as it relates to community colleges, continues to grow, complementary 
growth will occur in die other. 

Resource Development 

Appendix O lists agencies and publications (with addresses) dealing with 
resource development Knowledge of these is considered essential for the resource 
development officer. 

The volume of publications relating to resource development in general, and 
specifically relating to community colleges, is overwhelming. Numerous books 
have been written on every aspect of resource development, and papers and 
descriptive reports abound. No attempt will be made here to cover the field, but 
several agencies and publications will be highlighted. No attempt is made to 
prioritize the listing by value of agencies or publications or to be inclusive. 

The Foundation Center in New \fork City has offered assistance in philanthropic 
giving to non-profit organizations for twenty^ght years. Providing regional branch 
services, this agency offers publications, seminars aid workshops on foundations 
and their giving practices, and & an organization founded by these organizations, 
* so it is obviously an authoritative source. Of principal interest an? The Foundation 
Directory and Foundation Grants index. 

The Council for Advancement and Support of Education (CASE) is a national 
organization serving as a principal public aftairs arm for education, logically 
therefore, supporting the endeavors of resource development. CASE holds national 
conferences, publishes newsletters and holds workshops on timely topics, it also 
makes yearly awards for outstanding performances by member institutions. 

The Fund-Raising institute (FRD offers assistance on ait aspects hi fund-raising. 
Publications and seminars touch on techniques for successful fond raising ranging 
from waiting with institutional foundations to conducting phone-a-thons. Of 
particular value is the FR! Annual Giving Boole by M. lane Williams, which gives 
complete information on conducting sustained annual giving campaigns, 

"The Grantsmanship Center is a non-profit educational institution that provides 
more training and publications on the art of grantsmanship, direct fond raising, 
management and development of resources than any other organization in the 
country," quotmg Vom a letter from Norton j. Kiritz, president. It offers fiveday 
training programs and a bi-monthly magazine. The Grantsmanship Center News, 
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which has the largest paid circulation of non-profit publications. 

Many otter organizations offer similar services and am reputable sources of 
assistance. The Tatt Corporation provides thorough information on private founds 
tiora as does the Public Management Institute, Which also deals with other aspects 
of fund raising, Standard and Net's Register of Corporations, Directors and 
Executives provides a source of valuable information for corporate giving cam- 
paigns. 

Publications that are helpful are The Community College Foundation, Harvey 
W Sharron, Jr., NCRD See Appendix D); Designs for Fund-Raising, Harold }. 
Seymour; McGraw-Hill Book Company and Conser, Cerber, Tinker, Stuhr on 
Development, by Conser, Cerbe^ Tinker, Stuhr Publishers. 

Interstate Securities publishes a yearly listing of the 100 largest firms headquar- 
tered in the Carolina* called Carolina** Companies. Other states may offer the 
same service, which is heipfo! in identifying and locating potentta 1 corporate 
giving prospects. 

Emerging literature includes a projected publication for the felt-winter of 1 984- 
85 by David Daniel, president of Wilkes Community College in N.C, and Louis 
Bender, director of the Institute for Higher Education at Florida State University 
Assisting in the effort will be Bill Davis, director of development at Wilkes, The 
book will be organized in three sections: t) a conceptual background of resource 
development, i.e., die raison d'etre, 2) a historical perspective from a utilization of 
human qualities standpoint, i.e., the do's and don'f s erf working with people, and 
1) a technical "how to" discussion* Le„ a discussion of the materials, techniques 
and methods of successful resource development programs. 

Daniel states it is hoped that N.C's Council of Officers for Resource Develop- 
ment (CORD) will adopt the new book as a text for the annual one-week CORD 
internship for new development officers. The book will be updated across the years 
lo insure its continued utility. 

Daniel also says the focus of the book is on resource development as a sharing 
process. Whatever can be done to sharpen practices in small public institutions is 
worthwhile; no one is more deserving of advocacy than community colleges, he 
says 

Resource development is increasingly the topic of journal articles in &e commu- 
nity college field. Of particular benefit are the Community College Review, 
Community and lunkx College journal, and the journal of Higher Education. 
Historically these publications have offered the most recent thinking erf practi- 
tioners in the field and can be expected to continue doing so* 

The quality of assistance ft* commurrify coikgas is excellent and the quantity of 
materials and agencies offering assistance is growing. Staying abreast erf current 
thinking and innovative approaches is essegtial for development officers as is 
making contacts with the authorities in the field. 
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RATIONALE 

Needed are new approaches to finance keyed to the use of institu- 
tion*! research data to describe unique impacts of community 
college education on students, public and private-sector organiza- 
tkins,\hecomrtHmkyandd)estate^ 
the resource base of the college in periods of fiscal austerity, 

Richard L Alfred 

Competition for shrinking dollars has made it imperative for ail 
public institutions to be able to prove their value to taxpayers; 
analysis of the socioeconomic impact of a college on its community 
is one strategy for demonstration of such value. 

fames F. CoUattscheck 
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Since the early 1%0's the growth and importance of impact stud** to measure 
Ate economic; social and technological outcomes produced by post-secondary 
institutions has accelerated as tenskre rise among cc*npetiti^ 
support by funding agentaes and legislative decision-makers. Richard Alfred of the 
University of Michigan, In speaking to the Presidents' Leadership Institute, ex- 
plained the crisis in community college education as one of moderating revenues 
into the 1 990*5, as such institutional impact assessment will play a critical rote in 
securing state and tocad 

maintains, "How institutions allocate money shapes the impact erf the oufcomes 
that they produce; in turn, their ability to document die nature and extent of the 
outcome produced has an impact on the funding obtained fom externa! agen- 
cies." 

The rote impact assessment can pty 
recessions should be to ease or brake the downward spiral of budgets for education 
by establishing otxajmentation of performance fcx the community coiiege which 
can be provided to both local and state revenue sources to substantiate annuai 
budget requests. StabtfWng enrollments and dvvintfiing resources have signaled 
the dose of aperiod of growth that chawctefimleonwiuroty^ 
in me 19€4k Now cost effectiveness - using resources to maxtniize the soc^ and 
economic benefits to me indhodua? in return for investment in education - is the 
vvatchword (AKred 1980). These requests, supported by information about the 
ecorwrnic and social benefits offered to students and the community can, in turn, 
demonstrate to funding sources that in competition with universities, proprietary 
schools and nottor-profft corporations for students and resources, community 
colleges c am perform fevorabty. 

Conceptually, impact can be divided into four major areas: (1) impacts on 
individual students; (2) impacts on the rwtfiooal economy; (3) impacts on local and 
regional economics; and (4) general societal impacts. Probably the best docu* 
minted of me four impacts is on student otitcornes. Higher education 
effects on students in ecorwrnic, cognitive and attitudina! terms (Melchiori and 
Nash 1983). Impact assessment and the marketing of student outcomes informa- 
tion can become the means by which the community college can secure a 
position in the community as a provider of quality, costeffective educational 
sendees. Although an optimistic scenario for cornmunity colleger 
ing demand for their services, continued political support an ability to control 
costs while remaining competitive with other sectors, and a favorable fiscal 
climate, this scenario is unlikely in the absence of outcome data. Specific factors of 
importance are . . . increased political support at all levels of government based 
on documented service 10 a broad range of constituencies, flexibility and contribu- 
tion to focal economic development (Breneman and Nelson 1981). 

Strategy decisions in a community college using the toc4s of impact assessment 
must be made in the context of current and future state and regional conditions that 
affect me community. Community college administrators, faced with impact 
research as an adaptive strategy, must men investigate both the internal and 
external outcomes that make up institutional service and assess their impact. 
Myran (1983) explains the role choice can and will have in these and other 
decisions made by community college administrators In the future. He states, 
"More than in the past community college leaders wilt create the future of their 
institutions by the chokes mat they make. And, choose they must As the pace of 
technological, economic, political and social change continues to accelerate, 
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community college leaders must choose among the external and internal stimuli 
that demand attention and analysis, they must choose between alternative sce- 
narios for the development of the coitege in response to these stimuli, and they 
must choose how the limited human, physical and financial resources, of the 
college should be developed and allocated" Making a case for uniqueness 
depends upon wbeJher a particular college is facing an optimistic or pessimistic 
scenario regarding internal and externa! factors impacting the campus. How to 
assess and document these factors will be the focus of this chapter, 

OBJECTIVES 

At the end of this chapter, you should be able to: 

1. Identify 5 ma)or assumption about your community college system which 
distinguish it from systems in other states. Alternately, identify several as- 
sumptions about your system which parallel systems in other stale- 
st Describe the critical internal and external factors which can facilitate or 
constrain growth and fobwe success in your college, Assess the direction of 
public policy in drawing your conclusions; 
3. Based on Alfred's corrective solutions, record corrective solutions for your 
college, making a case for its uniqueness as a provider of educational 
opportunities among competitive forces, 

INTRODUCTION 

In his presentation to the Presidents' Leadership Institute on 'Impact Assessment: 
Making a Case for Community CxJlegeC 

of ccxnmunity colteges based on his experience as an aomirostiator/jxactH 
iBseairiiec and analyst of st^ 
community ooHegfr Alfred 

the one hand impacts are created by what colleges do with learners; how they 
contribute to the regton^ 

they create which convert the unemployed or unemployable into taxpaying 
citizens yielding revenues to the state and locality. On the other side of this 
framework for impact assessment is the impact made upon the college by condi- 
tions in the external environment such as reduced resources, increasing competi- 
tion for resources and programs, increasing state control, changing federal policies, 
demographic transition, technological change and pollicitation of the institution. 
State funding formulas, for example, may not be tied to inflation indexes and may 
jeopardize the colleges' abilities to keep up with rising costs. Moreover, there has 
been a "loss of romance" between die focal and state funding sources and the 
maturing community college system. Aging facilities and equipment no longer 
have die political appeal that gleaming and growing campuses had in the first 
twenty years of the community college movement 

The longstanding romance ha^theittae,been 
need for community colleges to address accountability issues with their funding 
sources and community constituencies. Accountability to funding sources, taxpay- 
ers and students marks an important transition in the direction of the colleges, 
moving them from a process-orientation erf unlimited growth and educational 
opportunities to an outcome orientation of cost efficient program delivery which 
maximizes resources and constructively channels the debate over community 
college benefits and costs. 
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Assumption! About tfct Community Cotfeje 



in making a case for impact assessment with specific refeience to the North 
Carolina community college system, Alfred articulated ten major assumptions 
about the community college system noting unique differences between this 
system and other state systems. Noted wen conditions such as the "geographic 
dispersion yt institutions" across the state. Within 30 miles, them are fifty-eight 
community colleges serving 100 counties. Secondly, North Carolina has moved 
from an agricultural-based economy to a mattufeduring economy and is now 
engaged in a transition to a technological economy, in comparison with many 
other states, Alfred said, "North Carolina is viewed from the outside as one of the 
three or four national modeb lor eainomic development and diversificatioru 

Additionally, the North Carolina community colleges have no desire to limit or 
constrain the "open door" philosophy. Moreoser, he sakt 'If anything, you may 
access to particular population groups that are rat currently 
served. Michigan and other northern industrial states are having to reassess the 
open door admissions concept because they simply cannot a&wd to serve cvety 
purpose for 

these college Population detfi^ 
Semng okto pcc*^ 
possibty become one of to 

year&ds who comprise the majority of leamm among fht institutions. And this 

mustbedkmtoprmide 

noc disrupt their income (Own 1983), 

The fifth assumption was a focus on quality education, Although St was ad- 
dressed to the presidents of North Carolina community colleges, the points made 
by Alfred would apply to aJJ community cotteges. Them ^ 
quality, but faculty and administrators are not sum how *> measure and define it 
Palmer (1963), m his review of the literature on how quality is measured, fisted five 
determinants of quality for the community cottage to consider 11) institutional 
resources; (2) irataxiionaJ and management processes; (3) student outcomes; (4) 
value-added impact on students; and (5) curricular structure and emphasis, the 
sixth assumption lends to support Palmer's premise about quality, Alfred indicates 
that a strong focus on upgrading faculty, facilities and iraiructioriai programs is a 
cunent major concern for many community colleges. Pamell (1982), holding a 
simitar set of beliefs, advanced the issue of quality to the forefront of academia 
when he asked, '% there a search for excellence on your campus^ What has your 
academic senate done about improving leaching? What h&i your college done 
about nourishing a caring, leaching, learning environment?'* 

The seventh assumption dealt with unmet learner needs and student popula- 
tions. Specifically, Alfred said, There is a huge penHtp demand for adult educa- 
tion and adult basic education in North Carolina and I put the emphasis on tfte 
word "pent-up demand/' or unmet demand. This probably wilt become your next 
population base in community colleges/' Colleges and universities, nationwide, 
are also placing new emphasis on programs for adult bask: education. Although 
community colleges do not have exclusive access to this large population, the 
advantages of pr king and easy access to service populations provides a marketable 
edge among competing forces. 

Assumptions eight and nine deal with improved services to business and 
industry and improved funding for continuing education. First closer linkages with 
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business and industry need to be established and the private sector, as a whole, 
needs to have more involvement with community colleges. One means to 
improving linkages is the growing interest in developing consortiums; agreements 
between posssecondary institutions, prh^ business and industry, publfc 
human service agencies and other major community organizations. One such 
effort to Improve needed linkages over a region covering tie states of Virginia, 
NiorthC^ina,andC«otgiavmiminv^ 

Capital: A Shared Responsibility," Held at North Carolina State University and 
sponsored by the American Council on Education Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion and the Adult Learner At the invterion of the Commission, educators, 
business and industry, and government agencies were invited to generate informa- 
tion and stimulate activities to assist campus leaders, public policy makers and 
business and industry to clarify and shape postsecondary educations role In 
educating adults. One major outcome, addn^ by representatives of these mree 
groups, was the need tor consortia to improve linkages and to facilitate communi- 
cation channels, Assumption nine raised the question of equity in funding for 
continuing education. Funding in North Carolina is 5" percent of an equivalent 
PTE which led Alfred to pose the question, Is it worth offering continuing 
education in terms of financial feasibility for the coHege?" 

Assumption ten focused on community renewal and the difference between 
North Carolina and other states engaged in community development activities. 
Noting that North Carolina had enormous promise, Alfred observed, 1 find it 
interesting that you have the financial ability to focus on renewal of community, 
while other states simply donl have the financial vvheiewithal to accomplish this 
task. The question for consideration is, vvh« specific steps are your colleges taking 
to provide innovative services to die community that are not or cannot be 
provided by other organizations?" 

Distinguishing Characteristic* of the North Carolina Community Couege 
System 

Despite many of the advantageous conditions present in mis state for educa- 
tional and community services, there are some distinguishing characteristics about 
the community college system that condition the environment for impact assess- 
ment Alfred listed four major distinctions between North Carolina and other states 
and posed some questions about future directions: 

t. The North Carolina Community College System is marked by abundant 
resources compared to other states; 

2. The ability to keep the "open door" open still remains; 

3. There are a limited number of revenue sources (i.e., the legislature) and 
limited opportunities for expanding the number of funding sources. Because 
diversification of revenue is very critical to community college education, 
efforts should be made to diversify revenue sources beyond the current 
number; and 

4. There exists a "pent-up" demand of an aging learner population, many of 
whom have adult basic education needs. This is a key distinction. How do 
community colleges match a changing learner population with bask: skill 
education not in place with a state obviously moving toward a high level of 
technological sophistication? There is a potential mismatch between a state 
moving toward technology and a huge wave of adutr education learners who 
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have demands unmet in terms of task education, ts it possible dial social 
unrest could unfoki in that population by the year 1990 or 1995? 

External Factors in the Environment 

The external environment is as important as the internal organization as a 
planning dimension for community colleges. The collegia! structure and loosely 
developed performance objectives of community colleges hamper their ability to 
collect impact information and, in particular; to generate outcomes data on 
students, Apprehension too, on the part of faculty and administrators concerning 
the uses of cc4legedat^signMicantfy detours them (mm making attempts to assess 
impact EweH (1983) in an NCH£M5 study on student outcomes, describes three 
main reasons for this reluctance. First, there is a fear that outcomes inlbrrnatiort, if 
collected and widely disseminated, wilt reflect badly on those collecting it 
Second, there is a tfwviction that many if not most of the important outcomes of 
higher education are qualitative and cannot therefore be objectively measured. 
And third, there is considerable apprenenskm about the 'tysepredslon" inherent 
in quantified outcomes criteria. 

Adding to this fear and confusion, broader external {actors exist in the commu- 
nity college environment nationwide, which severely erode the ability of the 
institution ts asaess outcomes. The fast factor involves the way community 
colleges are organized nationally; they are thought of as "dassfc service organiza- 
tions," Their success is defined, almost universally, in terms of quantitative factors 
such as the size of the budget and the size of enrollment The bigger the budget 
and the larger the increments per year, the more the institution is thought of as 
being successful. Moreover, the size of the budget is construed as evidence of 
success because the college becomes organized primarily in quantitative dimen- 
sions in response to Ms environment Qualitative factors, alternately, are over- 
looked. Time and energy are not devoted to things diatapoear on the surface as not 
m eas urabl e in quantitative terms. 

The internal organization of the college is not conducive to meaningful assess- 
ment of quantitative and qualitative outcomes. Nationwide, the associate degree 
has no uniform definition. Sate to stafe, the criteria for corrtoletiwc^ a degree is so 
varied that business and industry cannot be guaranteed consistent performance by 
community college products. Synthesis of findings indicate mat the associate 
degree would be more highly valued with certain modifications In the way it is 
defined and conferred. The first recommendation is directed toward strengthening 
the quality of the associate degree in order to inraprove its relevance and value to the 
student, the employers and the four-year institution to which the degree holder 
may wish to transfer (Kbltai 1983). The lack of analytical skills training intrinsic to 
the libera! arts also constitutes a growing dilemma for the community college 
graduate. While technical skills help to get an indhHklua) me empfoymem desired 
the rapid erosion or obsolescence of technical skills may require retraining two to 
three years following graduation. The result is that opportunities for promotion 
become minimal when liberal arts skills are not present to dose the gap in career 
development The question that remains is who will do the retraining, the 
community college or the university? 

And the last major environmental factor and, in most cases, the deciding factor is 
the eventuality of reductions in state funding in the years ahead. Coupled with 
increasing competition for students, this dual dimension of reduced funding and 
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competing providers can, and will, force die community college to cope with 
constraints that have not teen major concerns during the last two decades. 

Major Questions About This Community CoBege Externa! Environment 

Alfred posed eleven major questions that outline concerns for community 
colleges nationwide and in North Carolina. These queitkin^ listed betow, provide 
the foundation for inquiry Into (he current and future status of the community 
college as a providvof educational opportunities for their respective corn^ 
and states, Alfred's major concerns are as follows: 

1. What b the cost efficiency of a community college system serving a large 
geographic area with a relatively small population or a small geographic 
area with a targe population? 

2. b it possil*e that a relatively low cost efficiency will put all or some of the 
colleges in a system at * disadvantage in the quest for scaree resources with 
competitors such as fouf-year colleges, K-12 school districts, and other*? 

3. Are community colleges organixed on the basis of dependence on year-to- 
ye* Increments in budgets? Must our institutions have a TO percent per 
year increase to operate or can they, i n fact, absorb reductions or revenues 
that donl teep pace with inflation? Are community colleges organized to 
male reductions if necessary? 

4. What strategies should be employed to develop a cohesive identity for 
community colleges as a provider of posHecondary educational resources? 
Do individual jnstiasjom.go their own way when it comes down to that 
identity or wiH they coalesce as part of a "system strategy?" 

5. Is the current image of the community college with external funding 
sources adequate to stave off challenges from human service organizations, 
if state revenues become seance? 

6. What are the prevailing perceptions of individual colleges held by funding 
sources and policy makers? Am they fawrabte or unfavorable and in what 
ways would they become more or less favorable with respect to current 
public policy issues for community college education? 

7. Do colleges rely too heavily on a political strategy in their states to gain 
resources or do they IvMsother means such as using data as a vehicle to 
gain resources? \ 

a is there a false security in terms of curretrt enrollment conditions and trends? 
— \ Hawecwnmunitycdleges predict 

constantly increasing enrollment? What will happen to the budget and 
institutional programs if enrollment decreases? 
9. Will a squeeze exist for the community college between the univeristy and 

K-l 2 school districts over the next five years in terms of funding? 
10. if K-t2 school districts improve the level of their remedial education and 
improve bask skill education, what will be the impact on the community 
college? 

, 11. What will happen if four-year colleges and universities improve their 
delivery systems to adult learners and do so with cost efficiency and clarity 
so that the adult learner will prefer to enroll there because they would prefer 
to have the baccalaureate degree anyway? 
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..*£tittj Comtrabtfi on Measuring Impact 



Naikw% community colleges over the past twenty years have, by virtue of 
their grow* and maturity, created several major constraints that could continue to 
limit teabiftties of the 

renewal Thoe constraint* constitute fcindamenta! barriers which make (kuity 
acceptance and participation in planning and assessment difficult organizational 
dectsk>n-making in a complex er^ 

ships with political constituencies less fiuid than they were in an eaHier decade. 

In its most elemental famvtte 
become too process oriented. "There is too much emphasis on process and too 
littie emphasis on outcomes," stales Affreri FTE's are what count, not the starting 
salary of the graduates. It's the size of 6ebud|et^te^i^how$uocessliii^ 
are, not the benefits to taxpayers of student education in a mloottecsonfcs tab 
during one quarter The need to demonstrate accountability to legislators and the 
puMSc is here and, yet, numerous examples of "process" indicator* remain intact 
as barometers of administrative priorities. 

Another constraint facing community colleges is a virtual resistance to change. 
"V\fe have a resistance to cha^ 

and administratis organization," explains Alfred. *Wfe do not haw the young 
faculty of the formative years* Our facilities are aging and so is our equipment 
Aging faculty accustomed to "guaranteed enrollments" can cause problems by 
their inertia.'' "How to deaf with this problem," adds Alfred, "is toask yourself as 
an adrnmsitrata^ 'Do we have an on-going, organized staff devetapmem program 
to begin to get our faculty to move in new directions?* " 

The "loss of romance" is stilt yet another constraint between 
constituencies, in particular its funding sources. Alfred describes the following 
scenario as an inevitable reality whose time has come. "The comm 
not the romantic enterprise in the eyes of legislators that it was 10 to 15 years ago 
. . . New buildings, new programs, new staff-building a new insti%tJc*v~is an 
eromously attractive 

legislature to repair cracking mortar and leaky roofe in existing feciJitieifto 
enhance faculty salaries in programs th^ have been in piac« for 10to15year$,dnd 
to replace obsolete equipment is not an attractive political proposition. As a 
consequerraofthisfc^o/zom 

politically attractive ways to appeal to legislature and county g(Mm 
as taxpayers in order that financial supnort may remain on par with the revenue 
growth of the past two decades, forger (1978), using \bung'$ 0977) set of 
resource envelopment elements, suggests that in order to develop new resources, 
institutional decision-making and support of the college should establish priorities 
among available programs and provide administrative support ard resource aikx^ 
tier, to those at the top level in off^to assure greater probability of outside 
funding. * " " 

Influencing dedskvumking behavior In external funding agencies also has an 
interna! counterpart within community colleges: how to influence detiskxwnak» 
* ing processes of both tfce administration and faculty? These groups are not as apt to 
change or be influenced b^hanging external conditions, despite die need to 
address changing demographics, increased competition from alternate providers, 
centralization of decision-making in state agencies, and greater accountability to 
revenue sources. Alfied defines ihk pt'obSem as 'VigkJificaikx! of itie decision 
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process." Organisational complexity has elongated and extended to a range of 
new constituencies decision-maktag processes in the c^^ 
long time to achieve concensus on a decision made when one has to consult 
mukipte constiturnoes, sates Alfred Because of the increasing levels of complex- 
ity, he adds, a president has to consult with administrators, classified staff, the 
faculty union, me academic senate, the curriculum committee and other groups 
bearing vested interest If faced with the questwn, XoiW the community coilege- 
nationwide turn on a dime in developing a new program as in previous years?" t 
Alfred added, 1 would have to say 'no*' they cannot There are just too many ' 
constituencies to consult because our institutions an? much moce complex than 
they used to be." . . * * 

An important dimension of the aedskjrwrwking process that adds an additional 
harrier or constraint for community coUegeoevelopmeM is thatch 
as partner* in the academic enterprise. Facuhy teach, they pro«oe bask academic 
advisement and committee work and then they leave campus. Faculty are nor 
invofved in academic planning; they are nrt 

ing at the department level; and they are n« irmrfved m research arid a«essmem 
of future manpower needs, explains Alfred And this has serious ctxtsequences fcr 
making a case for impact assessment The question is, are administrators wilting to 
release faculty from one course to do the kinds of research on program perform- x 
ance and outcomes that is needed to make a case tor new resources? 

Ultimately, (he major internal constraints; process orientation, resistance to 
change, loss of romance; rigidifotioh of cteriskxvmalurtg, and Soss of faculty 
partnerships, can only lead the community college on a course of decline in ' 
service and curriculum opportunities for students and community over the next 
two decades. Increasing -competition for students and instability in' funding, 
however, wilt surely shape the velocity wim which change im^ 
cdleges. And the degree to which a collet 

constraints and to respond to criticism, will partially determine the level of support 
they can expect to receive from funding sources, cowmmity agencies, students 
and taxpayers. / 

-» • 
Embracing Vulnerabilities of Cwnmunity Colleges 

Community colleges have three vulnerabilities they will need -to address by 
virtue of changing external conditions. Essentially these involve difficulties in the 
internal structure in conducting research on impact and outcomes. Community 
colleges would be severely impacted if financial stringency, perceptions of over- 
budgeting, and a decline in public perceptions were to become a reality Alfred 
warns, "Unless colleges are prepared to document the impacts caused by a loss of 
financial support (or support that does not meet inflation) they are going to 
experience' difficulty in sustaining the current level of resources. Moreover, a 
perception could develop that community colleges are over-budgeted, vve do not 
talk too much about the benefits produced on a prograrn4)H)rogram basis and so 
what legislators see or what the public sees is only the cost factor - what it costs to 
operate the program without documentation of the benefit side of the equation. As 
a result, a decline in public perceptions about benefits to the student and to the 
community could arise when mere Is too much focus on cost > and not enough* 
attention to the relationship of benefits to the cost. Accountability to constituencies C 
then becomes the medium of exchange in which cost and value is supported by 
groups both internal and external to the college. 
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Implications and Corrective Solution* for Community Colleges 



Despite the significant number of internal and external factors and vulnerabilities 
which are confronting community colleges nationwide, efforts to gather impact 
information and cfcta on student outcomes can meet with success if the community 
college today can take corrective action to improve their image both in the market 
of service providers and in their relationships with externa! constituencies. 

The first step involves butWingacaseforuniquen^ 
built For example, the tow cost of tuition for students in this community college 
should be preserved. With the traditional prestige of the baccalaureate degree stiff 
intact the community college must contirvx? to deliver tow-cost education to 
attract students. Otherwise students who ><tty continue to prefer the four-year 
degree over the associate degree may choose to attend faur^yearc^ 
parity is achieved 

Relationships with public and private sector agencies, too, must be stnen0h» 
ened,Cumcula need to be conceived 

need, not exclusively in terms of the needs of faculty and what they thir^ should be 
taught Consortia with other service providers and with public and private agetv 
cies can become an exeeitem method by wW 
cated and understood. 

Expansion and div^fication of revenue sources should top the list of solutions 
as the consequences of not cfoi^ 

the fotuie. The need to diversify funding sources can be rr^ by in voiv^bt^n^ 
aixl industty and ether priv^^ 

college. The question is, can faculty and administrators idy on present funding 
sources or should they not expect industry to do more or the kx^Uxdis^ictio do 
more? When looking at benefits ofiset to industry in terms ofa trained labor pool 
slocked with wef4*epared graduates, should not the community college receive, 
in turn, equipment scholarships and other resources as a reward for meeting the 
manpower needs of the pri vate sector? 

In addition to achieving a win-win relationship with the private sector, attempts 
should be made to clarify and embellish the requirement for the associate degree, 
making die criteria and performance expectations clear and systematic, if the 
needs of business and industry continue to remain a priority concern, then 
establishing a uniform performance level for graduates may insure that recruiters 
and managers of private-sector organizations hold positive feelings about the 
reputation of the associate degree. 

Whether it be decisions about uniqueness for the college or for looking at 
alternative funding sources, a fifth solution to help community colleges improve 
their situation is to eliminate the steps and time involved in the decision process. 
Too often, the college focuses on process and not outcomes. The elaborating, 
consultative networks that today dog the decisionmaking process is essentially 
creating an inefficient and ineffective way to operate the institution. The question 
remains, how test can the college make a decision? Can it turn on a dime? And 
mpre importantly, how fast can the competition make a decision on the same tiepns 
of consideration? 

To be able to build a case for uniqueness for the community college requires a 
radically different approach to marketinjfthe organization. Essentially this begins 
with marketing outcomes, not intentions. Students require different types of 
information as a support for attendance decisions today. They do not only want to 
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know the courses that are being offered, they want to know the outcomes achieved 
by the students who take the courses, institutions thai begin to market the 
outcomes of what they produce as opposed to tJieir intentions will have an 
advantage over other institutions. Ideally thb concept b the entire c* for (foittg 
impact research* How can 6cuhy and a^nfaftakm market the college in the 
aienaofprovkierssoastocomec*^ 

doing the type erf research that is going to give them comparative advantage over 
these competitors? One form of comparative advantage posed by Alfred that Is 
particularly elective in making a case for community colleges is the principle of 
forgone earnings. makes a case in point about the two-year student vs. the 
four year student who asks, 'for the amount of time I'm fo school, how much 
income do I forego because I'm in school?" The example below can illustrate. 

Two students start school one in the community college and one in the 
university It tabes die Iwoyear sluc^twoyea^ f mayte^oandahalt toget th^ 
associate degree. Over those two years be has paid $2,500 to get the degree. The 
cost is essentially minimum. Upon graduation, this person obtains a fob paying 
$15,000 per year and over a four year time span has earned $30,000 with two 
years spent in direct employment He has made a net income of $27,500 ($30,00) 
minus the $2,500 cost to obtain the associate degree), II this same studentv^*ed 
while attending school, Ms net gains would be even larger. T ' 



The four-year student, on the other hand, who has gone to school during this 
same span, earned nothing, went full time and paid $ 1 2,000 compared to the two* 
year community college stud^ 

year's work experience. The result for jbe four year student ts a net of minus 
$12,000 without even hitting the job market 

Four years later the community college graduate now has his employer paying 
for the baccalaureate degree white stilt being folly employed during the following 
four years. And he has earned, for exarciple, $72,000 white earning the bacxalp^ 
ate simultaneously. The four year college student during this same time will have 
earned $20,000 per year for a total of $80,000. J 



When not even adding the employer benefits on top of what they have paid for 
tuition, alter eight years the community college graduate with the baccalaureate 
deg$p has earned $99,500. The four-year graduate wift the same baccalaureate 
degree has earned only $68,000 ($80,000 minus the $12,000 cost to obtain the 
baccalaureate degree). Both have the same degree, but the community college 
graduate has something else on his side— the fob experience. He has two more 
years of experience at the lower level and is movir^ip^rrm^emem hierarchy. 

The key point in Alfred's scenario is that after eight years with both students 
having the same degree, the student holding the associate degree has earned more 
money and has more job experience. On the flip-slde, the benefits in marketing 
this comparative advantage for the community college is to demonstrate to funding 
sources, potential student markets, the community and competing educational 
providers that there are enormous cost-benefits for students in terms of sheer 
bottom line impact. 

Lastly, two additional corrective solutions are posed by Alfred regarding the 
internal constituency of the organization and a growing demand for leadership 
development within the community college system. He contends the structure of 
internal mangement will need to be shifted to produce a strong focus on institu- 
tional research compared to what now exists. Simply having' a researcher on 
campus will not be enough to meet the developmental needs of the college. 
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Faculty will need to conduct research on the effects of their programs. This may 
entail releasing faculty from one course to aiiow them the time and opportunity to 
be a part of the research process, it is in the best interests of me college to utilize its 
academic resources to substantiate the outcomes of the learning process. One 
question remains: Are community colleges doing the types of institutional research 
that will provide them with a comparative advantage over competitors in the 
delivery of programs and quest lor human and financial resources? 

Leadership, without question, still remains one of the most essential ingredients 
of institutional vitality in the higher education market today. Innovative programs 
for leadership development can and will contribute greatly to die planning and 
decision-making of the future state of the community college system. "Opportun- 
ity with Excellence" cannot survive without opportunities lor leadership renewal 
and for the development of new leaders in the community college today. The 
Presidents' Leadership Institute in North Carolina, the first of its kind for commu- 
nity college presidents, is a major case in point With initiatives from other states 
and their legislatures, leadership programs in other states will emerge to provide 
die needed retooling for the presidential rote that will be required to meet the 
demands of future citizens. 

♦ 

CONCLUSION 

For the mid-level manager, the challenge through the year 2000 wili not only be 
to help sfiape the rrusswn of the college but to har^ build 
credibility into the outcomes of the institution. Strategic action rests significantly on 
the extent and nature of concepts and symbols available for orienting the partici- 
pants (axwtituent groups) as wd! as the extern 

both inside and outside the organization. Organizational leadership seeks to 
improve the satisfaction of participation and to increase the credibility of the 
organization in their eyes (Chaffee 1984). 

Leaders' mission in buikfing a case for uniqueness will be to clarify the image of 
the institution in the minds of the local and state constituency through impact 
research and its marketing. The label, Opportunity College, appropriately given to 
community colleges in the 19&0's, can be redeclarod in the name of excellence in 
the 1980s and '90s providing that commitment is driven towards low cost of 
tuition, building curricula for business and industry, redefining the associate 
degree, eliminating steps in the derision-making process, marketing outcomes, 
getting the faculty involved in tite research process, and strengthening one's own 
leadership capabilities and those of the staff 

in making a case for community college impact studies as an adaptive strategy, 
Alfred shares mis vision. Using institutional impact data provided to key decision- 
makers through an effective organization for institutional research, one can make 
the case for new resources. The question is, "Do we have the 'will' and conscience 
to undertake mis task knowing full well mat it may mean a fundamental change in 
our app-oach to management? I think the answer is 'yes' and I took to you to 
advance our colleges in die information society with a strategic organization for 
research" (Alfred 19831. 
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Conclusion 



CHALLENGES, ADAPTIVE STRATEGIES 
AND COMPETENCIES FOR THE 
FUTURE 

D*fe E Campbell 



In selecting the objectives for the institute a decision was made that teaming 
some lessors from research on another segment of Ngher educatfon-Hwnall 
private colleges-might be particularly haieficiaJ at this juncture in the history of 
the movement. With what has been called the deregulation of higher education, 
these institutions have by economic necessity either adapted or died Many 
adaptive strategies reviewed in this volume were first utilized in small private 
colleges (he* public relations, resource development recruiting and marketing, 
etcj. 

What am the major trends impacting your college that you can do something 
about? What strategies were found to make a difference in addressing these trends? 
And finally, what new competencies will be required ofyw as leader? A synth^ 
of the selected institute outcomes points to these four cote findings: 
CHALLENGE * Rapid Ifechnotagicai Developments. George tetter states that the 
newromputerandcomnwnk^ 

of teaching and the entire nature of educational delivery. In 1984, Japan intro- 
duced its "broadcast" university which utilized public television to deliver a range 
of collegiate courses to the general Japanese public. The technology is m place 
today lo create the Ail American University in which the most distinguished faculty 
in ail fields would reside and prepare instructional programs for satellite traijsmis- 
sion across the nat ion . 

ADAPTIVE STRATEGY - Human Resource Development, Dale Campbell stales 
that with cost so prohibitive in the area of high cost, soon to be obsolete 
equipment, priorities in funding occupation^ education must shift to the faculties' 
acquisition of new knowiege. Staff development could be the most critical 
resource if redefined to focus on computer literacy, formation of information 
networks, cooperative education, contracting and topics which focus on the 
faculty role as resource person and facilitator of learning, 

jim Hammons states that ''there is not any one thing as important to institutions 
and to the future of them than people, and, what we do in terms of selecting 
people, placing them on the job, orienting than, developing them, the way we 
utilize our personnel, and then the way we evaluate and hopefully as a conse- 
quence of that reward them. There's no otter aspect of our institution, in my 
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opinion, that is as important as that" Personnel development must be continuous 
ami intentional 
NEW COMPETENCIES 

• Mangement of change. 

• Ability to use Ixhnoiogy to optimize perfonnance. 

• Develop and administer accurate and meaningful programs of (acuity evalua- 
te and development 

CHALLENGE - Changing Economy. 

In shifting from an industrial to an intormatkxv^ervice economy, Keller predicts 
that the cofte of education wiH increase taster than other sectors of the economy. 
Education will continue to remain a labor intensive endeavor, not lending itself to 
increases in productivity. With increasing demands on public revenues, the public 
and funding sources will demand cost reductions and increased productivity 
resulting m future political concerns fa education leaders. 
ADAPTIVE STRATEGY- Resource Development and Marketing. 

Richard Alfred, stales Aat aggressive strategies for resource development and 
rw*Nationvdll be needed to pnxto 

mu*. ,V*Twmsu*tou who allow weak and ineffective programs to consume vital 
resources, weaken the entire kktte of *eorgankattavt^straleije»formarl^ 
ing college programs «houid be developed with a focus on research and student 
outcomes, social and economic impacts and cost-benefits. Focus should be 
marketing the t>utoome of c*ir product - learning— not institutionai intentions. 
NEW COMPETENCIES 

• Fund raising. 

• Marketing. 

• Creative management of finances, 

• Research -trend analyses, assessing needs impact assessment, evaluation of 
outcomes which focus on our product 

CHALLENGE - Increasing Competition. 

According to KWIer the higher education monopoly on aduh educatioon has 
been reiinguished to a growing plethora of institutions and agencies which have 
vested interest in aduh development. Today one out of every six museums offers 
college courses. Private business spends over $14 billion annually on employe* 
cievelopmenL Many corporations have actually begun the operation of company 
colleges awarding both undergraduate and graduate degrees in the tech^ 
The armed services continue to provide the bulk of much of the nation's technical 
training. Over 50% of the electronic technicians now serving the private sector 
received their training in the military. 

Competition for shrinking dollars has made It imperative for all public institu- 
tions to be able to prove a form of uniqueness and demonstrate their value to 
taxpayer* when legislators begin to favor other service providers. 
ADAPTIVE STRATEGY - Focus the Curriculum. 

One must realize, according to Parnell, that community colleges are not the only 
providers of services to the communities. Linkages will be the name of the game 
for the next 1 5 years . . . linkages with business and industry to further cooperative 
education programs; linkages with high schools and 4-year institutions to create 
closer articulation of the programs' which precede and follow those of the 
community college; linkages with community-based human service organizations 
to increase support of adult education. The community college leaders who 
survive will be those who choose to cooperate rather than do combat wi& other 
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providers. 

In studying attempts by selected private colleges to deal with decline, Ellen 
Chatee identifies two strategic models. The first is the adaptive model, which 
involves attuning the organization to changes in market demands. The second 
strategy discussed by Chaffee is the interpretive model, which accepts that an 
organization is a network of individuate; and a key leaded? rote a to assure the 
management of meaning or focus on mission. There was not a "new program- 
needed mentality" m an effort to attract students. Rather; marginal changes, not 
majorchanges, were madem the a^T^umpit3grams,ln5rJtutkxttdkjrwt pursue 
new missions that were outside the expertise of the faculty. Business and aca- 
demics were not allowed to function separately. The successful colleges in 
Chaffee's study were those that found *ekownunkiueble«loftheadapth«and 
the interpretivr. AAnimstratort shou^ 

assessing the needs of their constituents. When a proposal for a new Ngn4emand 
program is presented, the program must be integral to the institution's mission. 
Hence, curriculum grows out of mission. 

fohnRoueche stales that leadership is caring abouttheo^ity of the ir^tution. ; 
One must fohave as though he rcalrycares about what goes on in the organiza- 
tion. If one doesnt can? about the quality of the enterprise it will not happen. 
Mediocrity will be the end result Hav^expectatwnsfertheiacultyandstode^ 
shows care. Signaling expectations tearing) may be as simple as asking the right 
questions such as, Is anyone (earning anymingarixindhere^Wrjatcanbedone 
in an educational institution is powerful one expects somethmg to happen and 
asks key pivotal questions. 
NEW COMPETENCIES 

• Masirr politician. 

• Establishing linkages. 

• Focus on mission in decision making. 

• Motivating - developing and maintaining high standards and dear perform- 
ance objectives. 

CHALLENGE - Questioning identity. 

Leadership for the movement has been in transition and so has the movement's 
identity to fact Campbell's "new challenges for leadership'' article might have 
been titled more apdy "New leaders for the Challenge." The past few years have 
seen a number of significant changes in the character of the leadership of the 
movement with its passing of the mantle to leaders in a new era: nationally from 
what Vaughan calls Edmund Cleazer, jc, tire philosopher, to Dale PameH, the 
pragmatism to North Carolina from Larry Blake, the formal izer, to Bob Scott, the 
politician. Each man seemingly Is right tor his time—history will ultimately judge. 
George Vaughan sates that "the community college is facing a arsis of identity 
that may prove to be as significant as any other event in its development" With the 
shift in leadership it is only natural to have some loss of identity and cohesiveness. 
Richard Alfred argues that a case must be made tor uniqueness; or becoming a 
redundant organization to higher education will be the risk. 
ADAPTIVE STRATEGY - Creative Leadership and Governance. 

Sen Lawrence cites Chaffee's recent National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems research which concludes that adaptive strategies alone do 
not turn around declining colleges. Rather " .. these schools were ted by people 
who sought to construct reality in accordance with their perceptions of what the 
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otganizaiion ought to be . . . They established and maintained a strong, and clear 
sense of organization*! ktentity— and they mac^ 

that identitiy/' Her conclusion merits quoting for your reflection on its applicability 
10 youi institution when? the leader's principal rote emerges as that of teacher, 
conveyor of our philosophy, (he "manager of meaning-" She concludes with a 
powerful statement that *\ # . sincerity diligence, and 
of demand cannot overcome the absence erf a shared perception of what the 
cottage is about and why it matters or a shared conviction that it is capable of 
making good on its premises." 
COMPfT£NQ£S 

• Commitment k> dear vision and mission erf the comprehensive open-door 
phitosophy-~actendtnt opportunity with expedience 

• t n t egiatirfcg left and r^ brain skUK> 

• VS^ wUh and through tnttie^ 

• Clarify image, 

• Teacher. 

• ComniRn^to 

Dak Pamril emphasises the importance of tontorrow 1 * leaders also being 
teachers *1£ in fact our major pnxbet is learning, then everything we do should 
support learning tn the i n sti t ution « , » I would tike to see ail of the leadership 
programs . . . aim at the centrai core of our product and that's learning, the 
understanding of ie^rningr and be^ supportive of that" 
THE ULTtMATH CHALLENGE 

These then are some of the major trends impacting communi ty col leges today 
Regardless of whether you view them as threats or as opportuni^ 
challenges for leadership which must be met, 

Berhaps what Is needed most in this stage of development of the community 
college movipment is to le-examine its mots, adapt our institutions to these 
challenges in ^context of mission, and wito^ 

making good on the promise of the national slogan, "achieving opportunity with 
excellence/' Tfo that end this volume concludes with two men's visions of the 
commurtftycoUe$e-Hp^ 

advocate of community, technical and junior colleges. 

On Dallas W Herring, former Chairing Stale Board of Education, North 
CaiolinaGammimit^ 

philosophy of total education." Exercepts from his address are reprinted in 
Appendix L Fryer states that m developing leaders "the most important set of 
assumptions that any administrator holds has to do with his or ber beliefs 
concerning die nature of human beings. to la«come com 
bask beliefs and values/** Mining eloquently seeb to rekindles 
attending tfie fight of every mm and woman todeyetop to their fullest ability/' He 
calls on us to rededicate ourselves to the ballmaifc of the community college 
philosophy and mission— that of extending access to all who may profit from 
instruction. 

Secondly, On Dale Parnell, President, American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges and chief national spokesperson of the movement shares with us 
in Appendix F his visions tor the future of the community college. He stales that 'If 
we foil to develop leaders with the competercies to not only see our new fronts 
but deal with ihem effectively, i think we're going to . . . stall in the ability to serve 
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the needs of our citizens as lifelong learners." Community colleges have histori- 
cally been noted for their ability to adapt in response to the chanj^ in society and 
the resulting needs of the constituencies they serve Unquesttonabty Aese am 
chahenging times as are those that befall each feneration of leaders, ttw are 
chatfenged to farther explore the ImoMcations of these strategies 
your institution. The hey adaptive strategies of human resource d e ve l o p m e n t, 
resource o^velopiner* and mariatin^ 

creative leadership, can form the foundation for the new management style for 
community colleges. Hopefully this volume has stimulated your thinking, pro- 
vided an initial fotindation for rekindling your spirit to rededicate yourself with 
vigor k> achieving the unique mission of your institution. 



'Thorn»W.fryg,fr , i>eM^ 

Community Coibgc Uacfars, no. 46. Sjm FancUco: iotaey^**. Inc. 1964: 102. 
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Appendix A 

ADAPTIVE STRATEGIES AND 
LEADERSHIP COMPETENCIES FOR 
A NEW ERA 



C w p t UB cy DhqpMMtic Aeweimeot 

The miin objects of this ejettement is to assj$ you in determining your 

by *e d&seoce hMMR your penapek^ofyourctintrt ievd ofespertbe in 
certain competencies mil whit you perceive that leM*i ihould be. 
Indicate on fee 7-point scat* in *» first oolurm to perceived leveJ of your 

indicate the lewd of competency you fed you should possess to execute your 

ckding the appropriate number on e*di scale. 



Rapid Technological Developments 
(See KeMet Ch. 1; Bender Ch. 5} 



Changing Economy (Set Ketier, Ch. 
f; vaughan, Ch. 2j 



increasing Competition (See tostier, 
Ch. 1; Vaughan, Ch. 2; Alfred, Ch. 
7) 



identify (See Vaughan, Ch. 
Ch. 7) 



2; 



Adapth« Strategy 

Human Resource Development (See 
Hammora & Hudgins, CK 4; Bender 
& Anderson, Ch. 5) 

Resource Development and 
Marketing (See Keener & Btona Ch. 
6; Alfred. Ch- 7) 

Focusing *» Curriculum (See 
RouocheSc Barton, Ch. 3; 
Richardson & Vaughan, Ch. 2) 

Oeative Leadership and Governance 
(See KMIer AMcClenney, Ch. I ; 
Richardson <& Vaughan, Ch. 2; 
Roueche & Barton, Ch. 3; Hammons 
& Hudgins, Ch. 4; Altai, Ch. 7; 
Campbell, Conclusion) 
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0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Afaunt MotkrMe Hifh 

(canoaptu«iunderetan£n|) (expert} 



Competency Present Needed 

Maiwiging change 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Using technology to optimize 

performance 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Administering valid fruity development 

and evaluation programs 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 S 6 



Fund raising 0 1 2 3 4S6 0 1 23456 

Marketing 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 34 56 

Managing finances creatively 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 56 
Analyzing teseajch trends, assessing 

impact, evaluating outcomes 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 



Being a mas'er poiitician 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 S 6 

btabiishinglmkages 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 S 6 

focusing on mission in dedskin-making 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 S 6 

Caring about quality of the enterprise 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Motivating others fay developing and 
nWnUinirv Sigh standards and dear 

pedomurxe objectives 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 



Committing to the mission— extending 

opportunity with excellence 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Planning strategically 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Integrating left and right brain skills 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Waxing wilh and trvrough trustees 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Oaring the image 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

"leaching 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 S 6 

* Committing to professionaluation of the 

management team 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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Appendix B 
MINTZBERCS TEN ROLES 



1. tntcrpenon*! Rates 

a) Figurehead* carries out social, uispiratwrul, legal arrf 
a function of status. 

b) Leader • conskte* needs erf onjaiuzatkin and itt 
diiniate conducive to efiectrv^^ 
promotes. 

ci liaison - works wilh people outside the onjanizaik^ to rnaiv^ boundary 

2. IntomutUona} Botes 

d) Monitor - seeks and receives information from inside and outside die 

e) Disseminator - transmits internal and external information about fads and 
values relevant to institutional mission to subordinates* Selective transmit 
skxi determines relative ooenness of convnunication}. 

ft Spokesman - transmits inlomation lo individuals outside the organization - 
public information and legislative liaison activities are included 

3. Decisional Roles 

g) Entrepreneur - initiation and design of controlled changed within the 

h) Disturbance Handler - deals with conflict produced by change as well as 
any situation Jbr which the organization has no programmed response (and 
hence, must depend on managerial judgment}. 

i) Resource Allocator - maintains control of strategic processes by authorizing 
implementation of ctedsions. 

j) Negotiator- takes charge when higher c«ganizatk>d rnustenk^ 
ments or resolve differences with another organization. 

(Mintzberg, 1973) 
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Appendix C 



OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 
COMPONENTS OF COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 



Three new courses were developed to attain the cteiied occupational program 
competency fatwb. Which course* were takm was deper^^ 
prior experience and indivkM earner goals* 



\ 



Occupational Program Components of Cooperative Education 



Tf c h nt o l Corn p rtmck i f 

Maaery erf occupation^ 
duties and fupomttii8te 
(VWC o ccup atio n al 
jpecta ft flrton) 




Penonaladjustmamio 
supcfvifon^ ct»*oriarf, and 
vwifc conditions {Cvmt 
Manaewnem} 



MAM fWatMUMUil 



Contiguous testing and ' 
adjustments to career goals 
(Career Development) 
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1. Carae* Development Competencies for cancer expkxation and decisionmak- 
ing — Human Development HD. 301. Caneer Development (K)) 

Designed for persons interested in developing positive educatk>nai/career 
choices throu^ individual and group exploration- Students m?y expect to 
work through various assignments and exercises to increase interactions with 
otherc and awareness to $e& 

^^^pfc^^CC^ ^3^^ *5^iiCi^5i^J ^Sfc^j^ptf^O^^OC!^ ^^^J^^^fc^^^J^^^fcJ C^C^^L^^^S^ii^^^S ^fcJ^cj 

targeted for the ondeckfed major. 

2. Occupational Adjustment — Supervisory Management S.Man. 303. Career 
Management 13-0) 

Includes the study of job seeking, job getting and >ob keeping skills. 

Staffed by approved Mid-Management faculty or proposed Cooperative 
Education Coordinalor and taigeled for declared majors with no prior work 
experience. 

3. Supervised Work Experierxx/Coopefative Education — Example of Building 
Construction Technology BCT 44!, 442, 443. Cooperative Education 
Seminar and Wark Experience (320 dock hours) 

A comprehensive treatment of internship retaled activities indivxiualized 
objectives, and regularly schedukdset^ 

tional specialisation. Student will spend a minimum of 20 hours per week at 
an approved Job while enrolled in each of the courses, fterequisiie: S. Man. 
303 or consent of instructor. 

Staffed bv aooroved faculty in student's occupational specialization and 
provides a built-in mechanism to award credit for prior work experience. 
(Vernon Regional junior College 1930} 

(Rippy and Campbell 1962) 
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Appendix D 

ESSENTIAL PUBLICATIONS AND 
HELPFUL AGENCIES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICERS 



FEDERAL PUBLICATION AND AGENCY IN FORMATION 



AMfl 



JUCAN EDUCATION 



CATMOC Of KDERAL 
DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE 



THE CHRONICLE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

FEDERAL GRANTS MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK A CHAPTERS 



FEDERAL REGISTER 



FEDERAL RESEARCH REPORT 



FEDERAL YULOW BOOK 



GRANTS A AID TO 
INDIVIDUALS IN THE ARTS 



GUIDE TO FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE VOL. 1 & 2 



US, Gownvmni Printing Office 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D.C 20*02 {202} 275-2051 
Published; ItMoMNy 

U.S. Government Pointing Office 
Superintendent or Documents 
Washing**, DC 20402 002} 275-2051 
PubJHhed: annually 

RO. Box I96S 

Marion. Ohio 4330S (614) 383*3141 
Published Weekly 

Grants Management Advisory Service 
1725 K Stmt N.W. Suite 200 
Washing***; O.C. 2006 (202) 872-1 776 
Published: Periodic Updates 

U.S. Government Printing Office 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington. D.C 20402 
Published: Daily MwvFri 

9S1 Pershing D/ive 

Silver Spring,. '<AQ 20910 (30!) S87-63QO 
Published Wsekiy 

Washington Monitor 
Suite 449 

National P«Ss Building 

Washington, O.C- 20045 (202) 347-7757 

Published: Periodic Up-dates 

Washington International Arts Letter 
Box 9005 

Washington. O.C 20003 tf 12) 246-4510 
Published: Annually 

Wellborn Associates, Inc. 

S7B1 Beaumont Avenue 

La )oik CA 92037 (619) 454-1412 

Published: Annually with Monthly Up-dates 
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HEALTH MANNING MANPOWER 



HIGHER EDUCATION 
NATIONAL AffAISS NEWSLETTER 



HUMANITIES 



KtPUNGER WASHINGTON LETTER 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING NEWS 



THE ESTATE ANALYST 



Capitol Publication* inc. 

1330 North 17th Street 

Ariington, Virginia 22009 (703) S28-540G 

American Council on Education 

1 Dupont Cbdt SuHt 800 

Washington, DC 20036-1 193 (202) 293-7050 

PubU&hed: Bi-Wtoekfy 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Oftlos 
Washington, D.C. 20402 002) 275-2051 
Pubiohad: fcMonthfy 

i729H.SfrMtN.VV. 

Wwhtogton, D.C. 20006 002) 667-6400 

Pubtoh** Vfeekfy 

Cipltoi Mrftottjom Inc. 

13 30 North ITthStrttt 

Art Npotv V^ilrta 22009 (7CS5 52 5-5400 

KetwedyS&Kiwt 
524 Hambufflfmpite 
BO. Box 14 

Mhm Nf 07470 OOtt 942*2000 
fHAJtih«fc Period**^ 



PRIVATE FUftUCATiQN AND AGENCY INFORMATION 



COUNCIL FOR A0tt*NC£M£NTAND 
SUPPORT OF iDUCAIfON (CASS) 



DESIGNS FOR FUNEMlAiStNG 



THE ESTATE ANALYST 



THE FOUNDATION CENTER 



FOUNDATION NEWS 



FUND-RAtSh f C INSTITUTE 

rUND-MiSING COUNCIL 

CONSER, CERBER. TINKER. 
STUHR ON ENVELOPMENT 

THE CRANTSMANSHIP CENTER 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 



Aftiociate Vice President 
CASE 

Sttte4Q0, 11 DupcntCi#de 
WtfMngtoa D.C 20036 (202} 32&59S4 

By Hroitf £ Seymour, Contact your local 
book****. ISSN 007-056356*3 

524 Hamburg Tamp&e 
RO. Bo*34 

Wfcyne, NJ. 07470 (20!) 942-2000 

688 Seventh Aaenae 

New Ybrfc, N. Y. 10106 4800) 424-9836 

1828 L Street N.W. 

W$tfh*ng*** f D.C 20036 (6O0J 424-9S36 
fHiWbhed: 8Wor*My 

Bo* 365 

Amber, fH 19002*0365 (215) 646-7019 

500 Fifth Avenue, Suite 101 5 
New NY 10036 

105 West Madison 
Chicago. II 60602 

103 f 5. Grand Avenue 

ios Angeles, CA 90015 (213) 7494721 

Subscription Service Department 
PO. Box 4040 
Wcburn, MA DISSS 
Published: Monthly 
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HOvV TO BUILD A BfC ENDOt/MENT Public MangemeM institute 

333 Hayes Street 

San frantisox. CA 94102 (415) 896-1900 

ORYX PRESS 22HNorthCtrtraJ AMKVJe,Sih!t 103 

Phoenix, AZ 65004 

THE NONPRQilT EXECUTIVE Tad 

5125 MacArthur Boutevwd, N.W. 
VWtthingtan, D C 20016 (202) 966-7086 
PublWwAMoMhiy 

NONPROFIT CORPORATIONS, Prentice-Hall in. 

ORGAN12VWQN5 £ ASSOCMTtONS Book Distribution Getter 
oyHotwdLOJecfc Routs 59 at Bra* HHi Drive 

VUett Nyad, New toifc 10895 (914) 3584800 

PHILANTHROPY & MARKETING Thirf Sector Preu 

NEW S7RAT£G£S fOR FUND RAISING PO.Box 18044 

feyjames Ocforylofd Oe«iand, OH 441 18 (216)9374066 

THf PHILANTHROPY MONTHLY P. O. Box 989 

\ New MtHwrf, Com. 06776 (2G>> 354-7! 32 

] Published- Monthly 

TAf 7 FOUNDATION REPORTER lait Foundation Information System 

(AnnuaUyJ; FOUNDATION UPDATES 5125 MacArthur Boulevard, N.W, 
(Momhty); FOUNDATION GIVING Vfeshinstan, DC. 20016 (202) 966-7086 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR RESOURCE DEVEiOPMENT 

Affiliate of the American Association of Community and JunKX Colleges 

Copies of NCRD Reprints and reference book may be obtained by writing: 
NCRO 

Suite 410, One Dupont Orcle, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20056*1 1 76 (202) 293-7050 

Principal Reference Handbook: 
Sharon, H.W., Jr.{ed) The Commun/ry Co/fege Foundation Washington, D C: 
National Council for Resource Development, 1982. 

NCRO RESOURCE PAPERS 

1. Resource Development Concept: tostitutional Resources, joy a? Smitheran, 
1973 

2. Funding Sources tor Community Services: The Stale and Local Community. 
Harvey Sharron, jr. 1974 

3. Federal Relations in Community and ianior Colleges. Jack Orcutt, 1974 

4. How Id be Successful at Grantsmanship, Guidelines for Proposal Writing 
Generalization: Foundation Proposal. Dr. Barbara Maung, 1980 

5. A Federal Glossary. Lowell Cook, 1975 

6. Special Projects. Sanfora* Schneider 

7. The Rofeot die Professional Educator as the CoitegeDevetopmentCMficer. Dr. 
James L Watlenbafger, 1976 

8. Profiles of Federal Programs Administrators in Multi-Unit Community Coi- 
- leges. Anthony D. Caiabro, 1976 

9. The Small College and Federal Funding. Dr. Bonny Franke 

10. Government Relations in Community and Junior Colleges: Some Perspec- 
tives. Dr. Robert f. Leo, 1976 
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1 1. Higher Education In the Age of the Economist and Consumer. Carmeto L 
Batbglia, 1976, 

12. Indiiect Costs: An Introduction for the Community College Development 
Officer. Dr. judson M. Howe; 1976 

13. Trie fPA-An Opportunity for Intergovemmental Understanding. Dc Christine 
E. Anderson, 1977 

14. Opportunities to ImprovnigS^ 
dation Grants. Malcolm Goldberg, 1977 

15. Conditions and Factors Associated wiih Successful Federal Funding. Or. John 
E. >bung, 1978 

16. National Endowment for the Arts: What's in ft For Community Colleges 
Ginger HofBand, 1978 

17. Winning Foundation and Corporate Grants Christine M. Van Ness, 1978 

18. The Development and Organization of the Community College foundation. 
W. Harvey Sham>n,fc, 1978 

19. Fundamentals of Vfciting a Giant* Proposal. Dr. jamesH.\iaun& 1979 

20. Predictahte Crises in Resource Development Richard I Jackson, 1979 

21. The CETA Amendments of 1978 - How They Relate to the TVw Vear Educa- 
tional institution. Dennis Underoaum, 1979 

22. Federal Support for Higher Education: A Look Ahead. Shirley H. Wood*, 
1979 

23. Characteristic* and Conditions of a Successful Community College Founda- 
tion. Edward F. Duffy, 1980 

24. The Role of the Coflege President in Resource Devefopfmnt Richard Motley 
1988 

25. The Education Division General Adnvmscration Regulations and the implica- 
tions for Resource De v elopmen t W. Harvey Sharron, Jr., I960 

26. The Coming Changes In Our School System. Peter F. Drucker. u.d. 

27. The Federal Contract Process "An Unbred Resource for Community Cor- 
teges." Frank G. Adams, ad 

28. Resource Development Through Consortium Approach. Dr. Phillip Petray, 
uxt 

Special Reprint: The Resource Development Officer. Dr. R. David Hodge, u.d. 
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A REDEDKZATiON OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY TO TOTAL EDUCATION 



Our policies must not assume that technicians and skilled workers are automa- 
tons incapable of human aspiration and achievement Education for employment 
is essential for (hem, but it b not enough. They aiso are human beings and c i t isera 
with immense potential for good 

There are still those among us who, fancying themselves above anything 
resembling manual tabor, will encourage the notion that education for work is 
somehow beneath the dignity of a dass ^hosefoiebears earned them their pU% 
in society by honest manual tabor of which incidentally, they wen? not ashamed. 
These are outworn notions which must be overcome* They are unworthy of 
honorable men, for they sqbvert the ends of justice in a society which itself 
represents the ultimate in diversity of both interest and abiity 

It is either a fabe idea, or else or* whk^ 
be both a philosopher and a workman made worthy of his hire through education 
and more worthy of his citizenship through famiUarity with the great ideas that 
moved western civilization ahead Every man is to some extent a philosopher. 
Democracy makes that assumpHoaU risks its ^ary existence on that 
we do not really believe this, how can we risk letting him in the voting places 
where so much of our Mure is decided? 

To every man belongs tfie right, a® Thomas said, ^become whatever his 
manhood and his vision can combine to make/' Who is it with wisdom so great 
and with power so vast over the lives of men, that he can decide as a matter of 
public policy that mechanics need not appreciate beauty; that d*y late 
need to knew my profoundly the deference between right and wrong or that 
iadjes and gentleman 

work beneath diem? This is the kind of decision which no one has a right so make 
for others in a free state, for the state must not disaiminate. The state must be fcf a ft 
must be equitable in the provisions it makes for the benefit of ail of its citizens. 
Those who propose its policies, and those who implement $*en^ 
these ends am served- it. ~t the vision and the manhood of alt North Carolinians 
have the freedom id cor wne in die pursuit of many excellent things* each of 
which is worthy of our respect, if not in every case our admiration. 

So let us climb "the mountains of tradition!" Let us "move forward while we 
may/' as our new State President said when he brought about great change in the 
State's system of hitter idtxaikm as Governor. W 



Y*DaU*s Herring 




read, let us leach them lo read, for itis the key to all learning. Where there are those 
who did not graduate from high school, let us provide them w ith opportunity for a 
high school education and award them their diplomas when they earn them. That 
mayseemtosoiwtiaditkinaisststolte 

is it a better thing that ignorance be left urKonquered? let us train and educate the 
technicians and never forget that they are also human , beings with immense 
capability for food when they have the opportunity id team also in the arts that 
befit free men. 

One of the Hebrew prophets summed up the ideals of the educated man when 
he said, sirapfe "Do good, and not evil* He did nrtsa^ in a passive wa^ that one 
shook! strive to be good and lo refrain from being evil. There is a vast amount or" 
difference between being good and doing good to order for one to do good in 
society he must have the ability to nwtedx^ of great dwuac» and insi^ The 
most dangerous of men ate those who are given to actkmwitfiiout thought but the 
most disappointing are those who think and do not act It is the ideal of North 
Carolina that through universal educate through W 
tionvvhichwi8ej*abteaHofitsdti^ 

will one day be achieved. Let us now rededicaie the communioty college system, 
without apology, stoutly and with good heart, to that end. 

Editor's Note: This is an excerpt of Dr. Herring's keynote address to the North 
Carolina Community College Adult Educators' Association conference, Raleigh, 
N. C May 5, 1963 corrwnemoraung the Twentieth Anniversary of the North 
Carolina Community College System. 



VL Dattas Herring is a former Chairman of the North Carolina State Board of 
Education and is presently a member of the Editorial Comnwnity College Review. 
He is recognized as the father of the state's two-year community and technical 
colleges arid was a lecpiert of the State Boa^ 
Anniversary Awards. 

Reprinted with permission Community CoKege fcev/ew. 
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Appendix F 



dale parnell's 
Visions for the future 



Successful colleges are ted by people who establish a strong, dear organiza- 
tional identity and mission, mate decisions on that identity, and convey that 
mission to other*, Perhaps ifs time to dedicate yoorse* M establishing and 
conveying the unique mission of your institution. What are your visions of the 
future for your community college? 

One man who has some wrikiefiiied 
Dale Panne*!, President and Chief Executive Officer American Association of 
Community and junior College* 

My first vision is thai the associate degree will become the preferred degree for 
the hiring of techntaans; I'm talking about that whole range of midtevei jobs that 
are increasing^ volume in this country, that do not requi ne a hana Us ueate degree 
but require some education and training beyond high school. 

Secondly, my vision is that we will haw developed better and mote closely 
articulated programs with die high schools. Wfe have been working on something 
we are calling a "twoi)lus4wo" associate degree, an associate degree that is reaify 
a fcur^year program that starts with the junior year m high school. 

Third, my vision is that we could have a better relationship with die four-year 
colleges and universities of this country f would like to see our college transfer 
program be so strong that there would be automate transfer of credits from our 
institutions to the universities, without question. 

I would like to see us tripled and quadrupled in die number of women and 
minority tote model leaders in our Institutions, whether that be w^ 
blade presidents, Hispanic presidents, deans, or trustees. 

I have another little vision;! hope th^ the piesidentofthe United Stetes will be a 
community college graduate by the year 2QG0, i hope that leaders in ^ 
industry, congressmen, state legislators, governors, etc, wilt be community college 
graduates and will proudly Hsf that fact on their resume. 

I would lite to see as a part of die foreign policy of our country the notion that 
community, technical and junior colleges are a resource and it is an exportable 
American idea in helping Third World countries, particularly to develop the 
technician class, the middle class for their nation. 

I also have a vision that die community college (acuity will view the community 
college as the premier teaching assignments in higher ^ucation—thaf the highest 
and best virtue that they could achieve in their life would be to teach in a 
community college. 

I would love to see our leadership training programs aim at this idea of helping 
current leaders as well as incoming leaders to develop their competencies . . . and 
for this to be the norm for leadership for us throughput the country (PameH, 1984). 
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Appendix G 



EVALUATION OF PRESIDENTS' 
LEADERSHIP INSTITUTE AS A PILOT 

PROJECT 



INTRODUCTION 

The Presidents' Leadership Institute was funded as a pilot project to in part 
deterrrune the feasibility 

The primary goal of die project was to provide chief executive officers in the 
North Carolina community cafte^ systems an opportunity to 
applications and theoretical study erf proven techniques and strategies for leader- 
ship in the emerging high-technology, information society, Acquiring new skills 
and sharing in current research would, over time, help presidents develop new 
competencies as leaders in order to build stronger linkages with faculty, their 
legislature, community and student body Moreover, this goal supports and further 
clarify* Dale Pameli's vision for the future, "leaders," he states, "must possess &e 
ability to clarify the values of the organization and to structure their institutions to 
bring out the best in people," 

Thirty eight presidents from the fifty eight colleges Initially participated in the 
seven planned Institute sessions. From titis, twenty one presidents applied to die 
Institute for graduation upon completion of the pilot project in May of 1983. 
Seventeen presidents received certificates of participation having attended 3 or 
more of the planned sessions. Four presidents received certificates of excellence 
for more intensive study which involved participation in 3 or more Institute 
sessions, completion of a case stud& and final presentation of an exemplary 
program from their respective institutions at the final Institute session in May After 
having completed the seven planned institute during the course of the 1 983-1 984 
year it is clear, as evidenced in the reports bade from presidential participants, that 
the Institute has some significant strengths as a model program for leadership 
development 

institute Outcomes 

Over the course of 8 months, 7 planned sessions took place at individual host 
campuses across the state of North Carolina. Sessions were strategically located to 
cover both urban and rural settings, making host campuses more easily accessible 
to those presidents located in either the far eastern or western parts of the state. 

Upon completion of each session, attending presidents received a formative 
evaluation which asked thero to identify significant outcof nes which have beer* the 
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result of their exposure to the last institute attended. The following is a review of 
die formative evalaution i&eii and the feeribaci received from presidents over the 
course of the 7 sessions. 

The formative evaluation was matted to e^presWent within 30 days after their 
attendance to an Institute, it was developed to initiate personal responses to 
impressions gained, irtfortnabon processed, and actions taken by these individuals 
as a result of an tretiMe session. The individual responses then became a way to 
track the actual outcomes peroei*>d or realised by evwyone, providing a means to 
assess if collective or like outcomes occurred. 

The evaluation form itself was composed of 7 questions, each asking the 
participant to rate or explain a perceived outconie or an actual response they had 
undertaken as a result of the information received from the guest consultants from 
the prior Institute. Moreover, impressions, favorable or unfavorable, and recom- 
mended suggestions to improve future Institute sessions wm* requested. This 
aided the Institute staff in the planning and imptemeruation or future sessions, 
insuring that problems be minimized or eliminated 

in making an assessment of the evaluations, the most striking outcomes came 
from company 

is important to took at each Institute session individually, for the purpose of 
assessing outcomes of the Institute as a whole, reviewing responses across the 
board resulted in findings which led to some uniformity it< decision-making - 
outcomes which demonstrated group trends. The 

be described below, question by question, with particular emptors being placed 
on group outcomes and ranked responses which predominately received the 
greatest attention. 

Question No, 1 was an assessment of the individual's own competency in the 
subject matter (i ,e v computers and information systems or resource development 
and marketing) before and after an Institute. Figure t , represents the question and 
the rating scale that was used* 

Figure I 

Question (1) fa Formative Evaluation 

1, Indicate your perceived level erf competency in the subject matter of the fast 
institute session you attended by dieting appropriate number on scales. 

Before the sessfon __ After the sesskm 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Scale: 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

I ■ — ■ mm ■■■ T in, ■ -■■ t 

Absent Moderate Nigh 

(cttfKCptuaS uoderstanding) (expert) 



On the scale of 0 through $, most participants first rated themselves at the 
"moderate conceptual uncfeistanding 9 ' level, number 3. Some rated themselves 
number 2, but no one rated themselves zero or having no competency in die 
subject matter. Alternately in the rating for after the session*, no oiie rated 
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them*el%«'1^afexperr 
upward w^tte majority of re^^ 

Question no. 2 asked respondents to indicate the degree to which they felt 
bearable or unfavorabteaboUthetf 
. 2 represents the qaestk** and to 



' QuwUow CO in frrmarivt fvatmtiofi 

2. indicate the degree to which you lad favorable or unfavorable about your 
eaperiena* with the sui^ 

the last Institute session you attended Indicate choices by ckl^g the 
appropriate number. 




The response to this question which rated the participant's receptiveness to the 
session resulted in mixed reactions. No one stated they were "not favorable" to a 
session, however, most sessions received a combination of two's, three's, and 
fours. Only one Institute received an almost unanimous rating of "four" and this 
was the February Institute on Human Resource Development 

Question no. 3* without question, had the most uniform responses than any 
question asked in the formative evaluation. Question na 3 asked the participants 
to indkate those gitx^ 

or materials with from the proceeding institute. And participants wen* asked id rale 
the degree to which these were shared with one or more of the ten associated 
groups that were listed, figure 3 represents the question and die rating scale that 
was used. ? 

The responses to this question from the participant when indicating the groups 
in which information or materials were shared narrowed quickly down to three 
primary groups; other attending presidents; management councils, and staft 
Sharing with faculty members, number 7, on tfie list was the fourth most often 
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Fiftn«3 

Question W tm Formative Evaluation 

3. India* by aiding appropriate number the groupis) you have shared 
information with since attending the bst Institute. Alio, indicate the degree to 
which information on subject matter was shared by circling appropriate 
numbec 



1. Other attending presidents 


0 12 3 4 5 6 


2. Presidents who did not attend 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


3. Management Counai 


0 12 3 4 5 6 


4. Board erf Trustees 


0 12 3 4 5 6 


5. Advisory Councils 


0 12 3 4 5 6 


6. Staff 


0 12 3 4 5 6 


7. Faculty members 


0 12 3 4 5 6 


8. Personnel Office 


0 12 3 4 5 6 


9. Student counselors 


0 123456 


10. Comnuinitv/comnuHvity organizations 


0 12 3 4 5 6 



0 



3 

-r 



4 

—r 



6 



"3 



I 



"8 2 



igS- 
if 



8 



ll 1 



19 fi 



indicated response. The other groups: presidents who did not attend, boards of 
trustees, advisory councils, personnel offices, student counselors, and community/ 
community organizations received very sporatic ratings in terms o? the total 
number of pi«sidents who sought out these groups to sham information with them. 

The second part of question no. 3 requested that the partKipantfindicate the 
degree to which information from the Institute was shared and or prepared for 
presentation to these ten groups or those groups in which they indicated they 
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shaned infaimaiion with. The majority of responses centered around ratings of one, 
two, and three; information was for the most part informal ry shared with other 
groups. Within these three ratings, nc. 3 received the highest ruimber of responses; 
information from the institute was not only informally shared, but booltfs), articles 
and their notes on the subject matter were also distributed. This was true also, for 
most participants. Ratings four, five, and six, however, did as a lota! number of 
participant ratings, almost equal the total count received by no, 3 on the scale. In 
other words, there were almost as many formal presentations given to institutional 
groups as them was informal discussions and or the distribution of materials on 
Institute subjects. The same did not hold true, however, for the three groups: 
attending presidents, management ooundls, ai)d staff whidi reoaiwed th« larj^ 
iota! ratings for groups wHh which preskkmts* shared information wim^ 
were that more formal presentations were made to the-* three groups than was 
information informally discussed. In fact, there is a good indication that a portion 
of these presentations were specifically organized to bring about organizational 
change or were the initial step to implement change within the institution. 

Question no. 4 asked par&ipants to describe how they might go about their fob 
differently as a result of their exposure to #» new infomutionth^ received at an 
Institute. Figure 4 represents the question and the rating scale that was used. 

Figure 4 

Question (4) in Formative Evaluation 

4. Since attending the bst Institute, is there anything in the way in which you go 
about your job which is adherent from your former way and which you believe 
results directly from your experience in the session? 



Please explain: , 



The diversity of the responses was to be expected. Due to the nature and 
partkruair competency levers indicated by each participant in the evaluation, the 
response would reflect the nature of the individual's need for change. Most of the 
responses could be termed affective in foformatfoncont^5iany responses be^ 
with such phrases as: "i am more receptive to new ideas"; "awareness of need «□ 
improve"; "I am very interested in"; and "I have begun to consider." There were, 
however; mote who indicated an actual outcome which showed actions taken. 
They ranged from having completed their own research and plans are being put 
into action to initiate change to starting up of processes to review evaluation 
criteria and procedures. 

Question no. 5 asked participants to further elaborate on actual outcomes of 
initiatives taken by mem which resulted from their experience in an Institute. 
Figure 5. represents ihe question and the format that was used. 
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Figure 5 

Question (5) in Formative Evaluation 

S. Indicate by rinding the appropriate numbet, your chc^ whkh best represents 
an actual outcome of an initiative you undertook that resulted from your 
experience in the last institute session. 

1. Set up advisory group to investigate the implications for practice of some 
aspect of toe subject mailer &om the last institute that was foun^ 

to my organisation. 

2. Reviewed die current organization structure to identify areas needing 
change where the subject matter from the last session could provide 
ansv^ and or direction formal 

2. Made an actual change in own ^pwfomwx^andorsomeaspectofstafi/ 
faculty which resulted in a direct kv»xovement in operational methods, 
institutional policy, proceduies or allocation of resources. 

For response number 3, please tilde one or more of toe above areas in 
which you fc md change to occur and pewide explanation of that change. 

Please explain: , 



4, Other.— - _ , 

The majority of responses indicated that na 2 was toe most common outcome 
for them. They prmripaJfy reviewed to 

^eas needing change where the subject mater for the fast session they attended 
provided some answers and or gave direction to them in making plans or change. 
Responses na 3 and na 4 did furthei help to explain what changes were being, 
made and how toe participants themselves were involved. Examples of these are: 

"f am having my staff member preparing to attend a seminar by lirri 
Hammonds to tmpwve our ev aluation instruments* " 

Tw begun to start activities so as to be ready when computet 
equipment becomes available. " 

"We aw rewriting our position descriptions to clarify responsible 
ties and to eliminate gaps in responsibility" 

"I will employ the administration to head up marketing efforts for 
college and coordinate %H current marketing functions. " 

"We are currently evaluating our own evaluations ag&imt those t 
received at the Institute. " 

Question na 6 asking participants to suggest any way in which toe Institute 
sessions, themselves, could be improved was almost without exception often left 
Wank* Some of the responses thar were given vvere regarding elements of plar*ning 
and organizing an Institute which were lor the most part, out of toe hands of toe 
Institute staft The responses, however, should be noted: 

"Have your computer demonstration people prepared to demon- 
strate a system.'' 
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"Themaiefial given by the consultants, was too much for the perk dof 
time available." 

'This was a tough subject to make exciting/' 

"Continue bringing in top quality consultants. (This was something - 
we coukf control, however.}" 

Question no, 7 asfced participants to provide their own evaluation of the Institute 
and make comments reganiing their experience. Figure 6. represents the question 
and the ratings that were us*d. 

Question (3) In Formative Evaluation 

7. Overall my evaluation of the last session i attended was: 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

* ? | 

Un&vorabte Expressed Vfery 

interest m favorable 

Comments: 



Most ratings wet* within the range of four to six. Occasionally, a rating of one or 
two was expressed, but this was rare. Few comments were received regarding the 
individual's rating, but they are worth noting. 

"We iust didn't seem to ever get to finance/' 

''Monday night's presenter was much better than Sunday night's 
presenter." 

Best we've had - filled my own needs. " 

In some cases, presidents would send one of their ^administration or taorfty to 
attend an Institute in their stead. One dean did return their formative evaluation 
with a personal story that is worth telling. 

"Although ) was a presidents representative and not a president, I got a welcome 
response from those present which, as an outsider, I certainly appreciated. I was 
most impressed with the amount of materia! which was covered and the variety of 
the agenda. North Carolina State is providing a great service with this series/' 

Outcomes of Summative Evaluations 

Upon completion of ail 7 Institutes, presidents applying for graduation received 
summative evaluations. Below is a summai y and review of feedback received from 
graduates. In particular, the quality of the guest researchers and practitioners that 
were brought in to conduct the sessions was the ultimate strength that made the 
biggest overall contribution to the presidents' learning experiences. Secondly the 
quality of the topics discussed ami the contribution to the management needs of 
presidents in operating their respective institutions was seen as being vital to their 
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continued interest in upcoming planned sessions. Thirdly, there was a great deal of 
support for having experienced "outside" experts who brought with them infor- 
mation on events, activities and management strategies produced by other presi- 
dents and community college systems in other stales. And finally, the format and 
organization of the Institute sessions was seen as being m important strength 
because it provided the environment which was conducive for teaming, 

The design erf tiie anient Institute, howew, was not without its (kilts as a mode! 
for pianned leadership dwetopment Preskferte 

the model, however, only had two major changes they would tike to see happen. 
One, they would like to have only 3 or 4 Institute sessions per year and two, they 
would tike to have them scheduled, in advance, of their planned yearly activities 
so that they could attend ali of the pianned sessions. Often, it was described, there 
was too much conflict between planned session dates and other critical activities 
(i.e v trustee meetings, commission hearings). 

Looking at the seven institutes in neview, the presidents were asked what they 
saw as being the future need of the community college system for a program for 
leadership development The response to this was almost a ^ 
participants that there exists a "critical need" for such a program* Although some 
felt or saw the need as less than at the critical stage, it was agreed that a prevai 1 t ng 
demand exists for leadership development for earrent and future leaders. 

Due to a foreseen demand for leadership development in a planned program, 
the presidents suggest severa I ma jor issues or topics they foi t should receive priori ty 
should another institute be offered. These are the suggested topics; 

CI) Faculty and staff evaluations 

Q) impact research and outcomes assessment 

(3) Marketing 

(4) Long range planning for curriculum, facilities and personnel 

(5) Developing linkages with high schools 

(6) Budget management 

(?) Survival in the next 1 1 years, how to offset the decline in traditional student 
populations 

Professional Development - Who's Responsibility Is ft? 

With everything that has come out of die Presidents' institute, die experiences, 
the recognition, the impact on the competencies of presidents, there is still the 
question to what extents should this type of professional development be the 
responsibility of the individual the community college, the Department of Com- 
munity Colleges, and the university? Should all be responsible or only one source 
and to what degree should each source be financially responsible to absorb the 
cost of leadership program!*}? Asked to respond to these questions, the presidents 
essentially could not form a consensus on the answers. Several major outcomes of 
their responses are important to note. No one believed the individual should pay 
the full cost for leadership development. However, at some point the individual 
should pay for some of the cost involved. Secondly, the individual institution was 
seen as being responsible for the full cost over ami above any other source for 
financial support. Thirdly, it was felt that there could be a shared support between 
the four sources or a combination thereof, however, the institution once again, was 
seen as being responsible to pay die majority of the expense. 

And lastly, asked to foresee their role as presidents who would be willing to pay 
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the tuition cost erf a selfeupporting leadership program far new and emerging 
leaders, the majority of presidents responded that they would; half said they would 
pay the full cost and half said the* would want the financial support of other 
sources to be Included in the fiui! payment. 

CONCLUSION 

"/nnovaffve programs for leadership development are a form of 
uniqueness for community colleges as weu. " 




The first Presidents' Leadership Institute as a model lor future leadership develop* 
mem program was a success, (t embodied the human and material resources 
desired by the North Carolina community college president and it provided the 
needed information they require to be more effective practitioners. Based upon the 
experiences they had and the outcomes they experienced that were conveyed in 
their summative evaluations, the Presidents' Institute did, in feet represent a viable 
mode) or future leadership programs. 

At this time two things can be conducted. One, a mode! far a leadership 
development program has been tested and found to be an accepted program to 
implement Secondly, there H a critical to high need far leadership development 
programs to be available to meet the gnawing demands of new and emerging 
leaders far professional devefapmenLW^ 
shouW take the 6m step towafdscorr^ 

leadership programs? Who will take the leadership role on Ms, the most pressing 
issue, is yet to be decided. 

Hie rote the Institute has played in becoming the nation's ' statewide 
leadership program for community college presidents will not only set precedent 
upon which foture leadership programs will emerge but it will set a standard of 
excellence thai extends through the institution where excellence in performance 
can be an opportunity shared by foculty, the administration, and most importantly, 
students. 

Influences upon that leadership now more than ever challenge die rote of the 
presidency to become a planner of life long education for the community, an 
analyst of local and national demographic trends, a knowledgeable user erf 
computerized data systems, and a marketer of academic and economic outcomes 
whereby their institutions achieve state before legislative decision-makers. 

All of this leads to a question of leadership ability What can the presidential 
derisiorvmaker do to contribute to their own skill development and standards of 
excellence in managing the organization? In part this has been answered by the 
institute. On the other hand, actual outcomes accrued to each president by their 
own participation do differ and it is for the reader to review these personal 
outcomes of the formative and summative evaluations to determine for themselves 
if the challenge to excellence can be achieved through a similar program for 
leadership development in their state. 

in North Carolina, two positive steps have been taken to meet the challenge erf 
leadership development. North Carolina Stale University in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina has instituted a Management Development Certificate Program, a norvdegiee 
certificate program for life long education students, Many of the products of the 
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Institute this year will be worked into this program of study for participating 
students, many of whom hold mtdMeuel management positions at their post- 
secondary institutions. Through cooperation between the Department of Adult 
and Community College Education and the Department of Political Science and 
Public Administration, the program will offer graduate4evel credit lor courses 
designed to upgrade and devek^managemem skills arrif^^ 
these dasses to masters and doctoral programs can be achieved upon successful 
admission to a selected program. 

important to the bad role established by North Carolina State University in 
instituting both the Presidents' Leadership Institute and the Management Develop- 
ment Certificate, is a resolution which was unanimously passed by the Nodi 
Carolina Association erf Public Community College Presidents urging the North 
Carolina Department of Community Colleges to work with the General Assembly 
in seeing the following resolutions made by the Association be acknowledged and 
implemented: 

Wh&eas, leadership at the stale and institutional levels is the key to ensuring 
quality and progress for die community college system; and 

Whereas, the Community College Presidents' Leadership Institute was a pilot 
project to determine its feasibility as a model for leadership renewal; and 

Whereas, the program not only contributed to the professional development of 
the chief executives participating, but has distinguished itself in being selected by 
the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges tor publication of the 
proceedings to assist other colleges in their leadership development initiatives 
nationwide; and 

Whereas, community colleges as teaching institutions need access to similar 
quality programs to develop their most important resource - their people; 

Be U Therefore fieso/ved that the North Carolina Association of Public Commu- 
nity College Presidents commends die North Carolina State Board of Community 
Colleges and the Department of Community Colleges for their support of this 
project further that special appreciation be extended to die Department of Adult 
and Community College Education, North Carolina State University, and to Dale F. 
Campbell, Project Director who conducted the Institute, for its significant contribu- 
tion to the profession. 

Be It further Resolved that NCAPCCP requests that the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Community Colleges work with the Department of Adult and Community 
College Education to develep and support a comprehensive leadership and faculty 
upgrading program utilizing the available resources of the Consolidated University 
system. 

Because of die historically strong linkage between the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Community Colleges, the North Carolina Association of Public Commu- 
nity College Presidents and North Carolina State University, the adoption of this 
resolution should have broad support and good success in being further imple- 
mented across the state. Moreover, with the success of the Presidents' Leadership 
Institute as a pilot project for leadership development other states can new 
implement similar projects that will address the needs of their new and emerging 
leaders. Leadership renewal, too, cannot be overlooked as a vital component of a 
state by slate effort to enhance opportunities for excellence in campus leadership. 

To the current and future community of campus administrators, the challenge 
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goes out to pioneer o&er statewide efforts to build the feaefefship of today's 
comniimttfc technk^ 

decline been mom widespread than it is today in the 1 980s. \fet ihere are many 
good reasons to bdteve that personal motivation and courage to stride tor a better 
organisation can and does exist w i th m the intend and external consii tueocy erf at) 
colleges today Taking die lead in channeling this support for the good of the 
community toiJege? system is the dtaUenge* Stimulating enthusiasm for great 
leadership is die goal* 
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